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Log Buya Te 
Y Zephyr Cassock 


It’s light as a breeze 


$19.50 


@ The Zephyr Cassock is designed specifically 
for hot weather comfort. 


@ Made of Acetate Sharkskin — proved by 
missionaries in tropic countries. 


@ Constructed entirely without lining for 
maximum coolness. 


@ Finished with regular cassock buttons — 
cuffs — hand tailored collar. 





BACK LENGTH |CHEST 36|CHEST 38|CHEST 40) CHEST 42 CHEST 44 CHEST 46 |CHEST 48 





BASE OF COLLAR | COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR COUMLAR COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR 
TO ANKLE 14 | 14%] 14% | 1S | 15 | 15%] 15 | 15%] 16 | 16 | 6%] 17 | 16%] 17: 517% [17%] 18 
Zephyr Cassocks 62" 








can be had in the 
following sizes. 
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BUY THEM FROM YOUR [oomey DEALER (RELIGIOUS SUPPLY 
HOUSES) THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES OR CANADA 


R. J. TOOMEY CO. 
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NOW...in time for EASTER 
a complete selection of 
Baldwin-built.electronic organs 


NEW LOWER PRICES: 





for every need, for every budget 





From the modestly 
priced Orga-sonic 
spinet organ to the 
majestic Model 10, 
Baldwin builds a truly 
‘fine electronic organ 
to meet every musical 
requirement and every 
church budget . . . and 
what better time than 
Easter to bring the in- 
spiring glory of true’ 
organ music to your 
congregation, to add 
real significance to 
your services this 
Faster! 


The Model 10 for 
the larger church— 
traditional in tone, 
modern in design. 


Act now—while your 
Baldwin dealer is still 
able to ensure delivery 


2 The Model 5 f 
for Easter. mh gre ce 


church or chapel— 
practical in size and 


cost, a revelation in 
SPECIAL EASTER ret 
PURCHASE PLAN 


Ask your dealer about 
Baldwin's special 
Easter purchase plan 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS BY 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


The new Orga-sonic 
Spinet Organ—as 
modest eq pew as in 


the space ft requires. 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS « ACROSONIC 
SPINET PIANOS « HAMILTON VERTICAL PIANOS 
BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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chmeucan Sealing 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel... Imitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN CHURCH USE! 


sane MAIL COUPON TODAY! === 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
DEPT. 22, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
O Please send your latest brochure on 

AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 
0 | am interested in ____ (quantity) 
© Wood seats ( Steel seats © Upholstered 
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Street 
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ELECTRONIC » 
BELLS or 
TUBULAR CHIMES? 





i 


SINGLE BELLS 
PEALS + CARILLONIC SETS 


Regardless of your needs you'll find it among 
our vast line of fine bell instruments... 
starting as low as $310. 
Over 22,000 installations attest their 
superiority. Get the facts before — 
buying. Write for details: 


MAAS-ROWE {fj 


CARILLONS 
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Dept. 31, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 









“NOW —from the top down—we can keep our 
church beautiful,” reports Father M............. 


‘‘UP-RIGHT”’ 


SCAFFOLD - on- WHEELS 
gets you up in the air 


SAFELY and QUICKLY 


For all overhead cleaning, relamping and 
decorating, ““Up- Right” Scaffold - on - 
wheels saves scores of man-hours. One 
church reports 5 days saved on a job 
which formerly took 8'2 days. 

Scaffold is assembled in a few minutes 
by placing individual sections one on top 
of the other. Automatic locking feature 
eliminates tools and loose parts. Safety- 
tread stairway within structure. Scaffold 
bridges pews, rails, altars with ease. 
Made of aluminum alloy; stronger than 
structural steel yet one third the weight. 




















For painting large areas, two 10 FT. SPAN SCAFFOLDS 

—each assembled in 1 minute—may be bridged and moved 

simultaneously. Adjustable to desired working level. 
Write for Descriptive Circular 


U Pp i R G a SC ATT Ofbd a CALIF. 


FACTORIES: BERKELEY, CALIF., AND TETERBORO, N. J. ° OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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If You Are Planning Bie 


A FUND-RAISING CAMPAIGN 





... tn Your Parish 


This information is for you because most fund-raising campaigns 
are won or lost in their initial phases. It is so important for the pre- 
liminary work to be done that National Fund-Raising Services, Inc., 
offers the services of its executive staf without charge to consult 
with Priests. 


You may expect to obtain maximum results in your Parish when 
these four factors are present: 


1. AN URGENT NEED 

2. EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 

3. PROPER TIMING 

4. PROFESSIONAL DIRECTION 


You can determine when the NEED arises . . . with our 411 staff 
years of experience, we can assist you in enlisting EFFECTIVE 


LEADERSHIP. 
PROPER TIMING logically follows when the first two factors 


are present. Under the guidance of one of National's experienced 
and well qualified directors, your parish campaign is off to a good 
start soon after your first conference with us. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTION is your key to a successful campaign. 


To get RESULTS . . . you must take ACTION! 


We invite you to ask us to meet with you 
* WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 





to discuss a campaign 





NATIONAL FUND-RAISING senvicis, 


Write or Telephone to Office Nearest You 











ATLANTA CHICAGO FORT WORTH SAN FRANCISCO 
901 WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 600 SOUTH MICHIGAN 463 SOUTH CALHOUN _ 1104 RUSS BUILDING 
CYPRESS 0371 WABASH 2-5389 FANNIN 6297 YUKON 2-0750 
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“What a Man!” 


During the Renaissance, an age of geniuses, one figure towered high 
above all his contemporaries. His name was Leonardo da Vinci. This 
great Florentine, throwing tradition to the winds, revolutionized art by impart- 
ing perspective, depth and dimension to his canvasses; and he developed 
an entirely new technique for giving play to light and shade without losing 
any essential of line and color. Had he bequeathed to posterity only two 
of his priceless paintings, The Last Supper and the Mona Lisa, he would still 
rank among the immortals. So accurate were his renditions of the human 
body that they are universally acclaimed, even today, by anatomists and 
medical men. 


Yet, while da Vinci remains to this day a kind of patron saint to all 
artists, he himself did not regard painting as his dominant talent. His intel- 
lectual versatility knew no bounds. He was also an accomplished architect, 
engineer, inventor, sculptor, musician and natural philosopher. He originated 
the science of hydraulics and made significant contributions to meteorology. 
Generations ahead of his time, he even planned boats that could navigate 
under water and heavier-than-air vehicles that could fly! We may well 
say of this many-sided genius: “What a man!” 


da Vinci's masterpieces of liturgical art, frequently imitated but never 
duplicated, amply demonstrate that he subscribed wholeheartedly to the 
age-old tradition that only the finest craftsmanship deserves a place in the 
Church. We like to feel that if he were alive today, and could examine 
some of the beautiful materials which Allen Silk Mills weaves for sacred vest- 
ments and altar draperies, he would exclaim: “What liturgical fabrics!’’ 
Like his own famous paintings, they are often imitated, but never duplicated. 


oi 


“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave.” 
“Buy American” Ate 
LEN SIL MILLS 
abrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Trade Mark Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE—MONTREAL 








VESTMENT FABRICS @® DRAPERY FABRICS © BANDINGS @ EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 


in your community, write us at once. 
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Year after year, more ana 
more churches—from the large 
Cathedrals to the small Shrines 
—are using our products. This 
is further proof of the ever 
growing acceptance of this 
fine line of Candles and 
Sanctuary supplies. 
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A. GROSS CANDLE C0., ING. 


a 
“ Since 1837 





LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Oremus Sanctuary Lamps and Ligh? 

Votive Lights 

Beeswax Mass Candles 

Stearic Acid Candles 

Devotional Candles 

Paschal and Triple Candles 

Wrought Iron Devotional Shrines and Stands 





TOPCOAT- RAINCOAT 


in Rayon-Nylon Gabardine 


Fully Lined and Masterfully Tailored 
Expressly For The Clergy 


An unusual value! With the look of custom tailoring, 
these coats are specially made for the clergy. They’re 
long wearing, and wonderfully adaptable as all-purpose 
all-weather coats. Impeccably fashioned. Large roomy 
slash pockets. UUNISEC-treated for water-resistance and 
crush-resistance. Full rayon lining, tabbed sleeves, 
black buttons. 


Even sizes: 34 to 46. Short, Regular, Long 


DOUBLE BREASTED 


Set-in sleeves, notched collar, 


self-fabric belt. 


Only $9 4 ‘a 


SINGLE BREASTED 


Fly front, Raglan sleeves, notched 


7 “ee? 


collar. 





ee 
STEVEN CHANDLER COMPANY 
Box 888, Boston 3, Mass. 
Please send me_____— Double Breasted Coats at $22.95 each 
Please send me___ Single Breasted Coats at $19.95 each 


Sizes and length: __ 


Address 





Cie. 
____ Money Order Check 
We pay postase on all orders accompanied by check or M.O. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














7 MORE CAMPAIGNS BY CCS. 
OVER GOAL IN THE 
LAST MONTH! 


SACRED HEART, DOVER, N.J. ST. CECILIA, ROCKAWAY, N.J. 

New Church New Church 

Raised: $143,000 Goal: $100,000 Raised: $100,385 Goal: $100,000 

St. CECILIA, BROOKLYN, N.Y. ST. SYLVESTER, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Church Renovation New Church 

Raised: $190,000 Goal: $125,000 Raised: $265,973 Goal: $150,000 

ST. JOSEPH, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. ST. BENEDICT, BRONX, N.Y. 

School Renovation New Church 


Raised: $121,771 Goal: $100,000 Raised: $344,357 Goal: $250,000 


ASSUMPTION, PEEKSKILL, N.Y. 
Debt Reduction 
Raised: $160,000 Goal: $150,000 


NOTE: These are all incomplete results which will be increased following additional report 
meetings of the campaign workers. 


SUCCESS IS NOT ENOUGH ... 


Our clients are understandably pleased with these great successes. 
They are also greatly impressed with these additional points which make 
CCS the finest Catholic fund raising organization in the country: 


1. Anall Catholic staff which consistently provides digni- 
fied, Catholic fund raising and leaves behind a better 
organized, devoted Catholic laity. 


2. A pledge payment “Follow-up” Service pioneered 
and perfected by CCS which provides supervisory 
service over the entire pledge payment period to in- 
sure the conversion of pledges into cash. 


3. A reasonable flat fee with no percentages involved 
which means not one penny more of cost no matter 
how far over goal these campaigns may go. 


Write or Call Collect: 


COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 


350 Fifth Avenue New York 1 N. Y. 
Telephone: Oxford 5-1175 
NEW YORK DETROIT ALBANY 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY OF 


By the Very Rev. Vincent F. Kienberger, O.P., 


Second Sunday after Easter 


Life for His Sheep 
If Christ had written his autobiography, or 
if he had dictated it to a faithful scribe, the 
parable of the good shephe rd would be con- 
sidered a most perfect delineation of his 
divine characte r. Our Lord POSSESS d eve ry 
quality of the ideal shepherd and even- 
tually, out of love for His sheep, He was 
Hlimself “led as a sheep to the slaughterer.” 
‘hird Sunday after Easter 
Joy after Sorrow 

Today's Gospel brings good tidings lo the 
sorrowful. Long ago on the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, Jesus had promised comfort to 
all who mourn. He assured His followers 
that the joy which follows upon sorrow will 
be a permanent joy. Into the midst of 
her penitential seasons, the Church follows 
her Master and injects the of 
Gaudete and Laetare Sundays as a remin- 
der of this comfort. 


messages 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 
The Living Spirit of the Father 
The 


Living Spirit of God has lingered over 


THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 


2131 Rowley Ave., Madison 5, Wisconsin 


the Church from that Black Friday when 
it was born from the pierced side of the 
New Adam. Not only does the Paraclete 
guide the Church in her doctrine, but H« 
vivifies her as the soul animates the body. 


Sunday within the Octave of the 
Ascension 
White Martyrdom 
From the time of St. Stephen until today 
the Church has been persecuted. Behind 
bamboo and the persecuted 
brethren are unde rgoiwng more diabolical and 
cunning tortures than any heretofore de- 
vised. This is all to be expected, for “if 
they have persecuted me, they will perse- 
cute you also.” 


“tron curtains” 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
In My Name 


Our Lord prayed in order to set us an ex- 
ample. He wanted us to realize the neces- 
sily of prayer. He chided Peter, James and 
John, remarking, “Watch and pray that you 
may not enter into temptation.” The ad- 
vancement of His kingdom should be the 
first end of all our prayers, after which 
all else will be added unto us. 








HILGARTNER MARBLE COMPANY 


SHARP & OSTEND STREETS—BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 


THE 
FOR 


HAVE ACCEPTED 
REPRESENTATIVES 
OF ITALY—THE 


THE 


PULPITS, ETc. 


Designs & Estimates Furnished Upon Request 


MIDDLE 
MONTECATINI CORPORATION 
WORLD’S LARGEST 


or MARBLEWORK such AS ALTARS 


ATLANTIC STATES AGENCY 


MANUFACTURERS 
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AT ST. MARY OF THE 


ASSUMPTION CATHEDRAL 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


* 
“Carillonic Bells” EnricH THE SERVICES 
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IS Excellency, William T. 

Mulloy, Bishop of Covington, 
praises the liturgical use of 
*‘Carillonic Bells” in these words: 
“The bells have proven to be an 
enhancing feature of the majestic 
Gothic structure. The melodic 
grandeur of their summons of the 
faithful has won the admiration 
of all. The evening Angelus and 
Marian hymns resounding through- 
out the city and environs are 
instrumental in endearing the 
faithful to the Mother Church of 
the Diocese.”’ 





Recommendations like this from 
hundreds of the clergy pre-prove 
the worth of this equipment for 
your church—whatever its size, 
with or without a tower. 

“Carillonic Bells” are available 
from 1 to 61 notes, may be played 
manually or automatically. Such 
functions as Angelus and Mass 
calls, Hymns and Tolling can be 
provided at any pre-set time 
by clock control. The cost is 
surprisingly low! For full infor- 
mation write— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 


118153 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*““Carillonic Bells’”’ is atrademark for bell instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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Common Sense and 
Censorship 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


| ro a recent ruling of 


the U.S. Supreme Court, the censors of 
New York and Ohio should not have 
banned the movies La Ronde and M. 
New York had refused to license La 
Ronde on the ground that it was “im- 
moral” and Ohio had rejected M as 
“inciting to crime.” The Supreme 
Court decided that these terms were 
too vague and indefinite to warrant 
refusal of a license for public showing. 

In its decision, the Court referred to 
the famous Miracle case of 1952 in 
which it had stated that movies are no 
longer to be considered mere spectacles, 
but genuine media of communication 
entitled to all the safeguards of freedom 
of speech and press guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

The precise extent and significance of 
the present decision are uncertain. The 
Court did not invalidate all state and 
city censorship laws, but it did leave the 
censors in the dark as to their powers. 
If they cannot ban films on grounds of 
“immorality” or “incitement to crime,” 


what would be a_ sufficient reason? 


Archbishop John F. O’Hara of Phila- 
delphia interprets the decision in this 
Wise: 


“In effect, the Supreme Court has 
ruled that the states may label as 


poison only what affects the body, 
not that which can destroy the soul.” 


THE RIGHT OF IRRESPONSIBILITY 


More ominous and disturbing than 
the decision itself was the minority 
opinion, written by Justice Douglas and 
concurred in by Justice Black. “In 
this nation,’ according to Douglas, 
“every writer, actor, or producer, no 
matter what medium of expression he 
may use, should be freed from the 
censor.”’ The implications here are tre- 
mendous. If Douglas and Black had 
their way, every state would be power- 
less to prevent the publication of mate- 
rial glorifying adultery, prostitution, 
incest, or rape. 

The total abolition of all state censor- 
ship seems almost inevitable in view of 
the tendency of the present Supreme 
Court to regard the right of free speech 
as untouchable. In the 1949 Termi- 
niello ease, the Court ruled that the 
Illinois trial judge was in error when he 
defined a breach of the peace as mis- 
behavior “that stirs the public to anger, 
invites dispute, brings about a condition 
of unrest, creates a disturbance, or mo- 
lests the inhabitants in the enjoyment of 
peace and quiet by arousing alarm.” 
Douglas, in the majority opinion, said 
that public oratory might produce most 
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of these results and yet remain within 
the Constitutional safeguards; indeed, 
he claimed that free speech might “best 
serve its high purpose when it induces a 
condition of unrest, ete.””. Justice Jack- 
son, in a vigorous minority opinion, 
claimed that the Court was substituting 
for the traditional qualified right of free 
. a dogma of absolute free- 
dom for irresponsible and provocative 


speech * 


utterances which almost completely 
sterilizes the power of local authorities 
to keep the peace as against this kind 
of tactics.” 

If the Supreme Court would allow a 
rabble-rouser to incite to riot, I cer- 
tainly think the same Court would allow 
a producer to incite to immorality and 
crime. 

Hollywood, of course, is happy over 
the decision. Erie Johnston hopes that 
the Court will go on to sweep away alli 
political censorship. Some of the pro- 
ducers are anxious to see even the self- 
imposed Production Code abrogated. 
This code, drawn up in 1930 by Martin 
Quigley, trade paper publisher, and the 
tev. Daniel A. Lord, 8.J., was volun- 
tarily accepted by the major Hollywood 
companies. Samuel Goldwyn recently 
recommended that the Code be revised. 
Other producers have joined with him 
in this suggestion. But there are others, 
and they are many, who look toward a 
complete abandonment of this Code in 
any shape or form. They have been 
emboldened by the suceess of The Moon 
Ts Blue which was produced in defiance 
of the Code and released without the 
Breen Office’s seal of approval; yet this 
film has already grossed over $3,000,000 
and is still going strong. 


STATE CENSORSHIP 

In the matter of State censorship 
there seems to be a difference of opinion 
among Catholics. Some grant the State 
the theoretical right to censor, but de- 
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clare that it is unwise and perhaps use- 
less for the State to attempt to exercise 
the right. An extreme expression of 
opposition to State censorship may be 
found in Maritain’s an and the State. 
In this volume, Maritain frequently 


‘alludes to the duty of the State to foster 


general morality, but on p. 117 he 
writes: 
“On the other hand, not only censor- 
ship and police methods, but any di- 
rect restriction of freedom of expres- 
sion, though unavoidable in certain 
cases of necessity, are the worst way 
to ensure the rights of the body politic 
to defend freedom and the common 
charter and common morality.” 
The reasons he gives are that such re- 
striction runs against the spirit of a 
democratic society, is useless in attain- 
ing its end, and, besides, moral en- 
lightenment can better be attained by 
other means such as the Church and 
groups of enlightened citizens. 
It is to be noted that Maritain leaves 
a loophole, “though unavoidable in cer- 
What would 
Do we 


tain cases of necessity.” 
be such a case of necessity? 
have to wait till we are inundated by 
moral filth from completely unregulated 
movies? Can we not allow the State 
to censor movies to ward off what is 
reasonably foresecable? 


ART UNLIMITED 


Dr. Pitirim Sorokin feels that sex- 
madness has gone too far already. His 
article in This Week (Jan. 3) states: 


“T do not think it is going too far to 
say that the kind of sexual freedom 
which millions of Americans calmly 
aecept as normal today is as menac- 
ing to our internal security as any- 
thing vet uneovered.” 
Margaret Mead, noted anthropologist, 
ix convineed that censorship of pornog- 
raphy is always a necessity. In New 
World Writing (May, 1953) she had an 
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article entitled “Sex and Censorship in 
Contemporary Society” in which she 
stated that unregulated publication of 
sexual material only serves to paralyze 
the sex-endowments of children. She 
insisted that the State has the duty of 
protecting the innocent, the inexperi- 
enced, and the faltering from sex temp- 
tation in order to keep sexual activity 
out of forbidden channels and in proper 
channels directed toward the continua- 
tion of the race. 

The argument most often advanced 
against censorship is that it tends to 
strangle artistic creation. The motion 
picture is an art form; indeed it can be 
a superb form of art. Aided by drama, 
poetry, music, the movie may even- 
tually be looked upon as the highest 
form of art. 

What is the fact about present trends 
in movie production? Will elimination 
of censorship improve the art of the 
movies? 
lieve that the opposite is true: that re- 
laxation of censorship will only speed 


There is good reason to be- 


up the rate of deterioration so obvious 
For the general trend of 
movies is toward the banal, the corny, 


at present. 


the colossal spectacle that makes no de- 
mand on the brain. 


“ART” FOR MONEY’S SAKE 

The reason for this development is the 
fact that TV cut so deeply into the 
movie audience. Producers, in a frantic 
attempt to regain their lost patrons, hit 
upon new processes that seem to be 
successful at the box office. Cinerama, 
CinemaScope and 3-D are attracting 
crowds. But these new processes lend 
themselves to mammoth — spectacles 
which are being produced in Hollywood 
at tremendous cost. The $3,000,000 
movie is the rule rather than the execep- 
tion. This means that each movie must 
be seen by at least 15,000,000 patrons 


in order to cover expenses, 


The result? .Producers will direct 
their efforts toward the mass audience 
forgetting art for art’s sake. They will 
have to cater to the lowest common de- 
nominator in taste, which means rock 
bottom. Bosley Crowther, in the NV. Y. 
Times drama section (Feb. 7, 1954) says 
that the film goer must have patience 
or else he will go quietly mad waiting 
for a CinemaScope picture that contains 
genuine dramatic qualities. Seven films 
in this process have been produced (as 
of this writing), but all have been melo- 
dramas. (The Robe was one exception, 
but even there the success of the film 
was not due to its intrinsic merit.) I 
fear we will have to wait a long time for 
good CinemaScope, not because of the 
inferiority of the medium itself, but 
because the cost of the production de- 
mands a spectacle that will titillate the 
ubiquitous moron. 

In his eneyelieal on Motion Pictures, 
Pope Pius XI said: 


“Everyone knows what damage is 
done to the soul by bad motion pic- 
tures. They are occasions of sin; they 
seduce young people along the ways 
of evil by glorifying the passions; 
they show life under a false light .. .” 
(Paulist Press pamphlet: p. 12) 
But Pope Pius also remarked: 


“With its magnificient power, it (the 
movie) can and must be a light and a 
positive guide to what is good” (p. 
19). 

It would be a shame if we Catholies, 
due to the immorality portrayed in 
some movies, were to shun the cinema 
as something intrinsically evil. In it- 
self, the motion picture is a true form of 
art and contributes to the enlightenment 
and inspiration of the beholder. I do 
not mean that the movie is a pulpit and 
that we must look for sermons on the 
screen. A pious, but stupid, film is quite 
as awful as an immoral movie. 

Freda Bruce Lockhart, in an article in 
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Blackfriars (Sept., 1951), said that 
Christians should conquer their suspi- 
cions of the cinema and get inside the 
industry and crusade as craftsmen, and 
that unless they do this “the only func- 
tion left to Christian film criticism will 
be the defensive, negative, necessary, 
but defeatist, one of censorship.” 


CATHOLIC FAILURE TO 

“ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE” 

There seems to be little possibility of 
a crusade for better movies by Catholics 
The advocates of “the 
are too firmly en- 


in the industry. 
free flow of ideas” 
trenched in Hollywood. The situation 
is all our own fault. As in so many 
other phases and departments of Ameri- 
‘an life, we Catholics have stood on the 
sidelines criticizing and complaining 
while others played the game. We 
shouted against bad movies and did 
nothing toward the production of good 
ones. Our chickens are now coming 
home to roost. 

The result is that we will be more on 
ihe defensive than ever before. If ever 
the Legion of Decency was necessary, it 
will be necessary when the State cen- 
sorship barriers to filth are removed. 
Parents will have to be more vigilant 
in watching the movie lists and in keep- 
ing their children away from the proxi- 
mate occasions of sin at movie houses. 
Moreover, according to Archbishop 
O’Hara of Philadelphia, parents and 
Catholic societies will have to take over 
much of the work, if State censorship 
boards cease to function. “The Holy 
Name Society and the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, or some other 
society in each parish, will have to ap- 
point committees to make known to the 
purveyors of unwholesome entertain- 
ment and improper publications that 
Catholie parents are forbidden to co- 
operate with them in their corrupting 
practices.” 
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A common objection to the Legion of 
Decency lists is that the compilers of 
the lists are not sufficiently interested 
in the artistic qualities of the movie 
that is judged. Here we come to the 
old, old question of art and prudence. 
The artist is anxious to make something 
beautiful. He is a craftsman and not 
a preacher. He may in fact be a very 
great artist and a very bad man. As an 
artist, he is bound only to conform to 
the rules of his art. 

But outside the world of art, the ar- 
tist is a man. He is bound to be pru- 
dent, to recognize the rights of others 
and the law of God. He may make 
something that is artistic and yet devil- 
ish. Gide said that no work of art can 
come into being without the collabora- 
tion of the devil—and, great artist that 
he was, he seems to have conspired with 
the devil. In his writings he demoral- 
ized a whole generation of European 
vouth. The world would be better off 
had it never known this man of genius. 
For his work conflicted with the good of 
the community and contributed to the 
degradation of his people. 





THE LEGION AND THE SEX IDOLS 


I submit that the Legion has every 
right to condemn or judge as objection- 
able certain pictures that may be works 
of art. As long as the members of the 
Legion are carefully chosen as intelli- 
gent, sensitive men and women who are 
alive to the beauties of art as well as 
the goodness of virtue, then we can put 
into their hands the question of approv- 
ing or disapproving films. For a film 
which is detrimental to the welfare of 
the community of faithful Catholies 
must be banned to put Catholies on their 
guard. Art, indeed, has claims to a 
place of dignity in Catholie life, but 
only on condition it does not interfere 
with the individual’s union with God. 
In short, art has no claims against God. 
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f This is conspicuously true in the case wrought in the souls of youth and 
f of children. The Chureh is bound to childhood, of the loss of innocence so 
| exercise a very solicitous care of its often suffered in motion picture 
' ; PM theatres, there comes to mind the 
e little ones and w hile it strives to respect terrible condemnation pronounced by 
C the rights of art, it must protest when Our Lord upon the corrupter of little 
, an artist, by way of motion pictures or ones: ‘But he that seandalizeth one 
y any other form, attempts to use his art of these little ones that believe in me, 
as a means of temptation and a source it were better for him that a millstone 
é should be hanged about his neck, and 
y of degradation. I do not mean that we thes le shaun be demmeed te the 
1 must consult the inner intention of the depth of the sea’ ” (p. 14). 
) artist to find out what he meant. It is 


I suppose that Blanshard would say 
that Catholic sexual taboos are a divi- 
sive foree. Come to think of it, we are 
different from the unbaptized. For we 


sufficient that the Legion of Decency, 
by a fair and reasonable consideration, 
arrive at the objective intention as ex- 


pressed by the movie itself. Pius XII, ' , 
; aie have been buried with Him by baptism 
on January 2nd of this year, called the ; ; 
ae : unto death and we have risen with Him 
movie “the foremost corrupter of ; lias lin the Wie aad alal 
= , . o a new glorious life ‘to the e ‘ 
) youth.” I have no doubt that Pius XI 5 


we may serve sin no longer.” If the 
world of today is guilty of sex-idolatry, 
is it strange that the followers of Christ 
when one thinks of the havoc should wish to be different? 


would have said the same. In ,his en- 
cyclical on Motion Pictures, he wrote: 


“ec 








A Word of Explanation 


Some four weeks prior to the typing of this explanation, our firm, pub- 
lisher of this Review, released a folder concerning The Homiletic Index 
(1900-1953). Only yesterday did these folders begin to arrive at addresses 
in the New York area. This is somewhat embarrassing, to say the least. 
Though the fault lies not with this firm, we are, nevertheless, most apologetic. 


Our folder announced that orders for The Homiletic Index mailed before 
March 15 would mean a considerable saving of money to our readers. At the 
request of some of our subscribers (and certainly in all fairness), we are only 
too happy to extend that date to April 30, 1954,* in view of this mailing 
mishap. 

The matter of the date of the appearance of The Homiletic Index merits 
a word. 

It is our privilege to have priests visit our office from time to time. 
Frequently our respected visitors have suggestions for improving this maga- 
zine or that book. So it happened in the case of The Homiletic Index when 
several priests indicated the value of a thumb index to be added as a physical 
improvement. Agreeably complying with this suggestion, toward making the 
hook 100% helpful, has meant a slight delay, though we have the word of the 
printer that The Homiletic Index will be ready for mailing the middle of April. 


CLEMENT J. WAGNER, 
Publisher 


* Please see page 644 for complete details. 
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Impediments to a Deeper 


Christian Life 


By LEWIS DELMAGE, S.J. 


Au RIGHT, now that I’m in the 


state of grace, now what?” When we 
dare to ask that question, we see that 
the purpose of the Christian life here 
on earth cannot be merely to get into 
the state of grace. Otherwise, as soon 
as we reached it, there would be no 
further reason for us to go on living 
here. God would then take us to Him- 
self. But He does not. Therefore there 
must be a lot more to it. God in His 
gracious goodness gives us a chance to 
do more for Him, for others, and for 
ourselves. 

Looking around us, and within us, we 
wonder why the harvest has not been 
greater. Our Christian living is to aim 
even at the allness of the first great 
commandment. But the reality and 
the ideal are poles apart. As Thomas 
Merton asked in The Sign of Jonas, 
“If the faith in America has advanced 
so far, where are our saints?” Even 
from history we know of the tremen- 
dous dynamism of God's grace. It must 
be that the reason why grace does not 
work a greater work within us is be- 
cause we or something within us is 
standing in His way. What are the 
impediments to Christian perfection? 
What are the impediments to a deeper 
Christian life, to a fuller Catholic life? 

Now, right here we are not thinking 
of sin. Of course it is an explanation 
to say that while a man is committing 
any sin, or while he is in the state of 
mortal sin, he cannot increase in grace. 
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We want to push it farther than that. 
What about the man who is in the state 
of sanctifying grace and who does not 
increase in it?) Why not? And espe- 
cially, why does he not increase in it 
to an outstanding degree? Why does 
he not advance with great strides 
toward perfection? We are looking 
for the sufficient reason for the existence 
of a fact. The fact is this: that many 
of us do not practice all the virtues to 
an heroic degree even in difficult. cir- 
cumstances. Many of us do not ac- 
tually lead a deeper and deeper, a fuller 
and ever fuller Christian life. Why 
not? 


THE GOAL WE SET FOR OURSELVES 


We are not thinking of venial sins 
either, because sanctifying grace does 
not necessarily exclude all venial sins, 
even in the case of the saints. We are 
not thinking of the man who goes on 
from one mortal sin to another and an- 
other, because he does not even sin- 
cerely wish to save his soul. Nor are 
we thinking primarily of temptations 
to sin or of remedies for temptations to 
sin. We limit the question to the case 
of those who do at some time realize 
that Christianity is an all-out thing, 
and who take the first step or so toward 
living the allness of the two great com- 
mandments, but who actually do not do 
so. They do not live them in their full- 
ness. At least they do not go on to 
live them more fully. Why not? 
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We know that aspiring after com- 
plete Christianity need not begin at 
that moment of time after a man be- 
comes free from mortal sin and enters 
into the state of grace. Moral conver- 
sion (from bad to: good) and ascetical 
conversion (from good to better) can 
in fact coincide. Take the case of St. 
Augustine described in his Confessions. 
Or take the case of St. Peter the Apostle. 
Sometimes the best remedy against sin 
itself or against temptations to sin is 
seriously to set out to lead a thorough 
spiritual life, complete Christianity, all- 
the-way Catholicism. And for an 
apostle, within any state of life, there 
is a terrible truth in the words of Car- 
dinal Livigerie to his priests: “You 
must be fully convinced of this. For an 
apostle there is no middle way between 
complete holiness, at least in desire, 
sought after with fidelity and courage, 
and absolute perversion.’ * 


DIVISION OF IMPEDIMENTS 


According to Fr. L. Hertling, 8.J.? 
the impediments to this complete holi- 
ness are twofold. Some of these are 
erroneous aims set up for oneself by 
oneself. They are the “illusions” of the 
classic spiritual writers. They can be 
traced back, often with dificulty, how- 
ever to a previous choice of a false goal 
or of false means to a true goal. And 
whether we got on the wrong road de- 
liberately or indeliberately, it is’ stall 
the wrong road. This type of impedi- 
ment depends upon a previous free 
choice of ours and can only be removed 
by a change of direction. First we must 
realize that we are on a wrong road. 
Then we must discover how we may get 
back on the route. We need maps and 


"Dom J. LB. Chautard, OC.R., The Soul of 
The Apostolate (edit. 1946, Techny, Ill), tr. 
J. A. Moran, p. 78. 

*L. Hertling, S.J. Theologia  Ascetica 
(Rome, 1947, edit. 3), p. 80, no. 161. 


guides and must, perhaps, do some 
backtracking. 

There are other impediments which 
act upon a man as it were, from the 
outside. And these, too, whether in 
their beginning they were voluntary or 
indeliberate, are still impediments. In 
all these respects men differ; all are not 
equally free from impediments. There 
is weakness of body, for example, 
whether from disease or excessive fa- 
tigue, or from a general lack of health 
and strength. There is weakness of in- 
tellect, inability to understand, whether 
this comes from an innate stupidity or 
from ignorance. There is weakness “of 
heart,” man’s will with all the affective 
life of the whole man. There is the in- 
fluence of the devil himself. And there 
is a certain violence of passions, of the 
normal drives, not speaking of psycho- 
pathological disturbances. 


WEAKNESS OF BODY 


Weakness of body, or “lack of health 
and strength,’ whether temporary or 
permanent, is an impediment to a 
deeper Christian life as long as it lasts. 
Death puts an end to the increase of 
merit, and an earlier death of itself 
means that we gain less grace, other 
things being equal. Prolonged or ex- 
cessive fatigue or headaches, general 
weakness, or just “a bad day” similarly 
ean hinder the increase of grace. This 
is true because more often than not we 
cannot then fulfill our obligations to 
(;od and our neighbor as well as if 
these conditions were absent. A last- 
ing or temporary weakness of body is 
an impediment to a deeper Christian 
life especially with regard to certain 
particular works. For instance, if we 
seek perfection in the practice of the 
corporal works of merey, such as by 
helping the sick, we are simply im- 
peded if we do not have sufficient 
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strength to stand up under the physical 
strain of it. Continual headaches are 
a terrific obstacle in the way of mental 
work, such as study, or the work in- 
volved in mental prayer. A bedridden 
hospital case, who is in a coma, is simply 
unable to do anything that pertains to 
perfection. And many people, when 
seriously sick, are so distracted by their 
illness that they are scarcely able even 
to pray a siinple aspiration. Mental 
disease, senility, or a retarded mentality 
would also come under the heading of 
health. In some lives this difficulty 
taay be cxpressed in terms of time and 
space. The pressure of administrative 
work in the armed forces, in business, 
or in the priest’s office, may simply 
leave no time for the prayer one wants 
and needs. This may be indeliberate. 
It may also be voluntary, e.g., when 
because of bad planning a continual 
round of external activities leaves no 
time set aside for prayer. Sometimes 
the man is too tired to pray, too 
tired to read, too tired to study. Other 
men are always too tired to be able to 
receive the sacraments or to go even 
to Sunday Mass. Or one is always too 
tired to perform the duties of his own 
state of life. Perhaps, in a given case, 
the presence of this impediment is in- 
deliberate. It becomes voluntary, how- 
ever, if the man involved refuses or 
neglects to take the means to remove it. 
He may need to see a doctor. He may 
have to do some planning in order to 
get enough sleep or enough relaxation. 
To get enough sleep it may be necessary 
to go to bed earlier. To get to bed 
earlier it may be necessary to take the 
trouble to arrange one’s day or time- 
order differently. 


UTILIZING HEALTH IMPEDIMENTS 
FOR SANCTITY 


Now absolutely speaking it is pos- 
sible. and it did happen in the case of 
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some of the saints, fur the health and 
strength impediments to provide occa- 
sions for the practice of the virtues, 
e.g., humility, patience, charity, pov- 
erty, love of the Cross, imitation of 
Christ suffering. This is so when the 
health impediment is not voluntary, 
at least any longer. And for the or- 
dinary man the possibility of such an 
outcome does not imply its probability. 
We are sure of the saints. What do we 
find in the cases of the saints? We find 
men of very robust health: for instance, 
the hermits of the desert, the great mis- 
sionaries, the soldier saints, the fisher- 
men. We also find some saints who 
were physically weak, for instance St. 
Margaret Mary, St. Theresa of Lisieux, 
St. Francis of Assisi. Among these 
with less stamina, we find more women 
than men, but, all in all, we find rela- 
tively few. Relatively much more of- 
ten we find saints with at least ordinary 
health and strength. We find giants 
for labor more often than weaklings. 
Take the North American martyrs: 
take the fishermen apostles John and 
James. Both Christ and Simon of 
Cyrene had to be strong to carry that 
Cross. Take St. Patrick. Take St. 
Augustine. Take the clergy and lay- 
men who stood up under torture in 
Elizabethan England, in Spain, Japan, 
China, in the slave labor camps of Ger- 
many and Siberia. That is why we say 
that weakness of body is an impedi- 
ment, whether it is voluntary or not. 
And this is especially so (7.e., we do not 
find exceptions) when this is voluntary, 
when we do not take the normal means 
to care for our health and strength, to 
offset that dragging fatigue, to get 
enough sleep and relaxation. 


WEAKNESS OF INTELLECT 


By weakness of intellect, as an im- 
pediment to a deeper Christian life, we 
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mean, in the first place, a “lack of 
brains.” This can be due to a native 
stupidity, whether the person is inside 
or outside a mental institution. This 
‘an exist to a relatively greater or less 
extent in either case. This may also be 
due to a lack of acquired brains, or, in 
other words, ignorance. This again 
may be due to a lack of instruction or 
a lack of self-instruction, to the absence 
of study or of reading. The will does 
not operate in a vacuum; first we have 
to know before we can love. 

Both inability and ignorance, note, 
may be either voluntary or indeliberate. 
We cannot run well in the dark, whether 
we ourselves turned off the lights or not. 

This weakness of intellect is more 
often an impediment to a deeper Chris- 
tian life than weakness of body and it 
is an impediment more absolutely. In 
other words, it is less probable that it 
will be overcome by some compensating 
factor. Especially is this true when 
the ignorance is voluntary, when we 
refuse or neglect to use the means avail- 
able. 

Perfection or a deeper Christian life 
is something that is acquired. The 
saints themselves were made, not born 
such. It is not a man’s wonderful nat- 
ural qualities, talents or individual 
temperament that make him a saint, 
but what he does with what he has and 
what he does with the graces which he 
receives. 


WE ARE WHAT WE DO 
WITH WHAT WE HAVE 


Perfection is something that is ac- 
quired through a continual observation 
of oneself, of one’s opportunities, of the 
different possibilities that come up 
through life and a continual choosing 
between various alternatives. In all of 
this a man who is stupid or ignorant is 
often deceived by others, by circum- 
stances, deceives himself and is, more- 


over, relatively unteachable. In other 
words, “brains” and learning are tre- 
mendous aids toward getting a deeper 
Christian life or a perfect Christian 
life. There were many saints like St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Alphonsus Liguori, Don 
Bosco. Most of our North American 
martyrs were formerly university pro- 
fessors. There were very few who, like 
St. John Vianney, went to school and 
were failures at school. 

It is true that a relative weakness of 
intellect, when this is involuntary, can 
be made up for by obedience and sim- 
plicity, especially if the person is in 
such a condition of life where these 
qualities suffice by themselves. And so 
we have St. Joan of Are, St. Bernadette, 
the children of Fatima and other small 
children and rudes of all ages who lived 
so intimately with God. Much more 
than obedience and simplicity is re- 
quired for the priesthood, for instance. 
Witness the institution of seminaries 
and papal pronouncements on _ the 
priest’s intellectual life. 

Equivalent, in effect, to weakness of 
intellect is lack of spiritual instruction, 
and lack of spiritual reading, and lack 
of study of the truths of Faith, espe- 
cially when one has the opportunity, 
this omission results in ignorance of the 
spiritual life; whether this ignorance 
is voluntary or indeliberate, the ignor- 
ance is there. I cannot drive a car un- 
less I know how. It is presumption to 
expect God to infuse the necessary 
practical knowledge when the means to 
knowledge are ready at my hand. The 
impediment of ignorance is the ultimate 
reason why Sunday sermons are pre- 
scribed, why there should be religion 
courses at all levels of education, why 
there should be a Catholic press, Catho- 
lie booksellers, publishers and authors. 
All these things, by helping to remove 
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the impediment of ignorance, help to 
prepare us for the workings of internal 
and external grace. They dispose us 
negatively, as the theologians say, 7.e., 
by removing an impediment, here the 
impediment of ignorance. 


WEAKNESS OF “HEART” 


By heart here we mean the human 
will. We are not speaking of an ab- 
stracted spiritual faculty or the will of 
a discarnate spirit, but the whole man’s 
power to love, decide, desire. Since the 
whole man loves, decides, desires, we 
then include in “heart” man’s related 
sense life, his emotions, his affections, 
and especially as we find them in any 
individual man arranged into a kind of 
dynamic pattern. Such a pattern we 
somtimes eall a “temperament.” This 
aspect of man’s life can be developed, 
cultivated. The resultant “culture” we 
would call a “moral culture,” to dis- 
tinguish it from physical growth. Or 
we might do well to eall it a “develop- 
ment in depth,” as opposed to a mere 
widening of the extent of his activi- 
ties. This weakness of heart is not so 
much a defect of nature as it is a lack 
of what we sometimes call character 
education or character training. And 
we mean the kind of training that comes 
about as result of association with other 
people as well as by personal effort. 
These associations take place at home, 
at school, at work, at play. All we 
hear about the need of good companions 
is built upon this premise whether we 
advert to it or not. This character cul- 
ture is more easily acquired in a normal 
family life than in a broken home. It 
is more easily acquired when a child 
has energetic and devout parents and a 
number of brothers and sisters and is 
living in circumstances that are not too 
penurious, than when one is an only 
child, or when the parents are living in 
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divorce, or when the child is abandoned 
to others. This character or heart cul- 
ture seems to be more easily acquired 
if the family has some kind of tradition 
behind it, a family business, a family 
trade or profession, than if the family 
is without roots, continually on the 
move like sharecroppers or, what is the 
equivalent in city life, moving continu- 
ally from one unskilled job to the next. 
Many saints had outstanding parents, 
e.g., the Blessed Virgin, St. Augustine, 
St. John Chrysostom, St. 
France, Don Bosco, the Little Flower. 


Louis of 


THE PRECISE END OF PARENTHOOD 


Because this training of the heart 
comes largely from close association 
with others, especially in the family, 
we see the importance of building up a 
fine Catholic family. Fathers and 
mothers should aim not merely at mul- 
tiplying members of the city of God, 
but at producing saints. Because we 
are changed in “heart” by very close 
association with other people, there fol- 
lows the importance not only of good 
companions at times of recreation, but 
the importance of Catholie schools and 
colleges. An especially good environ- 
ment outside the family may help to 
supply in part for a lack of it within the 
family. 

As boys and girls are growing up 
they should not be associated merely 
with persons of their own age who may 
be as rootless as themselves, as un- 
formed as themselves. They should 
also be in contact with older persons. 
provided of course that the older per- 
sons do have those qualities of heart. 
This is what can be done for young 
boys by leaders in scouting, by coaches 
of parish sports, in the C.Y.O., ete. 
And this is also picked up from persons 
of one’s own age whom one instinctively 


recognizes as “different” or “better.” 
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This development of heart is what 
young and old pick up, also, from the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, and from the great- 
hearted ones whom we know as saints. 

Weakness of heart seems to be less 
often found in women than in men. 
Most men will perhaps have to make 
greater efforts to attain this culture of 
heart. The father of the Little Flower 
had it; her early life is largely the 
biography of her father. In general, 
however, this seems to be a strong point 
of female psychical life. We see it 
illustrated often when we hear of the 
wife and mother as the heart of her 
family, the solid element there, the 
center of the life of the family. This 
seems to be the meaning behind the 
phrase, “the old-fashioned Catholic 
mother.” Wateh for “the Catholic 
mother of the year” for more conerete 
illustrations of this. For the prospec- 
tive bridegroom this is the big quality 
to be sure of getting in one’s future wife. 
A man should look for the girl who is 
the “heart” of her family. Extra 
strength here can make up for a com- 
parative weakness, e.g., on the intellec- 
tual side or in the realm of physical 
strength. Without this strength of 
heart the brilliant daneer, the sophis- 
ticated conversationalist, the life of the 
party will turn to ashes in the mouths 
of her husband and family. But even 
a relatively holy wife or mother or sis- 
ter will have a few glaring imperfee- 
tions. 


GRACE SUPPOSES NATURE 

This is something to pray for when 
we pray to the Sacred Heart of Christ. 
“Make my heart like unto Thine.” The 
Litany of the Sacred Heart could serve 
as an admirable catalogue of all those 
qualities of heart for which Christ is 
our Model. And we eall St. Joseph the 


“Friend of the Saered Heart.” Look 
what association with the hearts of 
Jesus and Mary did for the heart of 
Joseph. This is something supernatural, 
something much more than the merely 
natural human perfection that we have 
in mind when we speak of an Abraham 
Lincoln as a great-hearted man. Yet, 
Lincoln could serve as an excellent ex- 
ample of the natural qualities upon 
which grace builds. Grace supposes 
nature. Another good natural parallel 
would be in what we mean by “school 
spirit” or “team spirit.” So often the 
“spirit” of a elub or other organization 
revolves about the person of one or two 
men. It happens in a business office, 
in political life, and in a parish, as well 
as in family life. One man ean sabo- 
tage the spirit of a group, “take the 
heart out of them,” and one man ean, 
in the literal meaning of the word, en- 
courage them. 


INFLUENCE OF THE DEVIL 


There are the two classical extremes 
to avoid in thinking of the general influ- 
ence of the devil upon us and also in 
thinking of the devil as an active im- 
pediment to a deeper Christian life. 
One extreme is to admit the devil’s in- 
fluence practically nowhere. The other 
extreme is, like the Gnosties and Mani- 
chieans, to aseribe all evil to the devil. 
The devil is not the principle of evil. 
But there are evil spirits. Within cer- 
tain limits, as permitted by God, these 
‘an act upon man as the devil acted 
upon Job. When is it, then, the effect 
of an evil spirit when something evil 
happens to us or within us? When it is 
clear that the effect can only be due to 
the working of an intelligence, and yet 
not one’s own intelligence. Not all 
things within a man that he cannot ex- 
plain are thereby produced by another 
person, angcelie or diabolical. The hu- 
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man apparatus is very complex and 
many things go on, even on the higher 
levels of intellect and will, that scarcely 
enter into consciousness. Consider, for 
example, the processes of memory or of 
the association of ideas. And the work- 
ing of grace itself does not normally 
enter directly into consciousness at all. 

Any further problem of determining 
the author of some action or motion is 
not our problem here. As in the case 
of Job or of St. John Vianney, God does 
sometimes permit for further reasons 
best known to Himself a diabolical hin- 
drance (for the nonce at least) to the 
work of divine grace. 


VIOLENCE OF PASSIONS 

Here we are speaking of normal pas- 
sions which are somewhat extreme, but 
not manifestive of a psychopathological 
disturbance. We are not speaking of 
abnormal passions in a medical or 
psychiatric sense. These latter are im- 
pediments not only to supernatural 
growth, but even to a normal natural 
human life. We can and do speak of a 
“strong man” or of a “strong character” 
without implying that he is holy at all. 
St. Paul before his conversion would be 
a good example of this. So would St. 
Peter before he was confirmed in grace. 
The “Possumus” of Sts. John and James 
was not yet the supernatural virtue of 
fortitude or that love which is as strong 
as death. But something is there for 
grace to build upon. The strong man’s 
imperfections can be ironed out by 
grace. He will go far—up or down. 
This driving strength can ripen into the 
fortitude and love we see in the saints 
who were martyrs, or great mission- 
aries, or intrepid defenders of the Faith. 

Before a merely good man becomes 
one of the violent ones who bear away 
the Kingdom of Heaven, there is often 
in him a kind of natural heroism. He 
has strong passions. They are some- 
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what balanced. They are under some 
control. But the whole man tends to- 
ward some extreme in a wrong direc- 
tion. There is, of course, no extreme 
in the right direction; we cannot have 
too much Faith or Hope or Love. In 
such a man there is a certain difficulty 
in achieving a deeper Christian life as 
long as that oblique extreme governs 
his activity. His case, however, is far 
from hopeless. It can happen that such 
a man will go after perfection itself like 
a giant, with giant strides, and yet re- 
tain more character defects, and per- 
haps bigger ones, than a spiritual Mr. 
Milquetoast, a mediocre man who is 
meek and mild by natural temperament 
and in no way outstanding. The direct 
opposite of a spiritual Mr. Milquetoast 
was the Simon who became Peter, the 


Rock. 
MISPLACED FINALITY 


Not to be confused with the man, who 
is naturally strong all round, and even 
heroic, but whose all-round picture is 
excessively violent and so results in 
many venial sins and imperfections, is 
the generally mediocre man who has 
one passion that is very violent. 
Rather than a strength ill-used, a vio- 
lence like the violence of temper or 
sensuality, is the absence of something. 
The tendency toward the gutter, for in- 
stanee, which is in us all since original 
sin, and which will be actuated if we 
let it alone, is the picture of the lack 
of a positive drive, of that driving 
strength which God’s grace can convert 
into the love that is as strong as death. 
A characterologist would call such a 
single disordered or unproportionate 
passion a “character defect.” But, es- 
pecially as this term is sometimes used 
by the armchair psychologist or the 
Sunday-supplement writer, this is an 
expression which is not too accurate. 
It is not too accurate because such an 
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obliqueness of character is not there 
because of an inborn deficiency, but be- 
‘ause of some wrong finality. He has 
chosen a wrong goal. He is actually 
taking means to an end, but the stairs 
do not really lead upstairs. Voluntarily 
or indeliberately, such a man is de- 
ceived by some error. A deeper Chris- 
tian life is fenced off from him not by 
some material impediment which ante- 
ceded all personal (voluntary or delib- 
erate) activity of his own (7.e., not by : 
merely physiological structure or fune- 
tion, and not merely by his hormones or 
genes), but essentially and primarily 
by a misplaced finality. Otherwise 
there would be no such thing as conver- 
sion. Otherwise grace would not be 
“sufficient.” Therefore, what is usually 
meant by the phrase, a “character de- 
fect,” will most often pertain to the 
first class of impediments which we 
mentioned, the illusions or erroneous 
aims. And these in turn may be based 
upon that weakness of intellect which 
is either a voluntary or indeliberate in- 
ability or ignorance. 

A man who by nature, environment, 
or education has fewer natural gifts for 
grace to build upon will have greater 
difficulty in achieving a deeper Chris- 
tian life. This is true in general. Yet, 
not all natural gifts are equally helpful 
for this achievement. Absolute bodily 
perfection is not so necessary. A saint 
need not be an Adonis or a Charles 
Atlas. Nor is musical talent indispen- 
sable. A saint may have a tin ear in- 
stead of being a Toscanini. As in the 
case of trees, those are best which are 
best all round, not necessarily the ones 
with the prettiest leaves. 

TWO OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED 

There are two problems or objections 
that come to mind when we consider 
the existence of impediments. It may 
look like injustice when God permits 


some people (if not many or most) to 
be so surrounded by impediments—their 
lack of talents, lack of good environ- 
ment or of education—that without any 
moral fault on their part it becomes al- 
most impossible or at least very diffi- 
cult for them to achieve a much deeper 
or a perfect Christian life. This is the 
same difficulty (and it has the same 
general answer) as the difficulty in the 
parable about the 11th hour workers in 
the vineyard. All get sufficient grace. 
But God is in no way bound to give 
special or extraordinary graces. Sanc- 
tity, itself, and even a deeper Christian 
life is primarily the work of God who 
works within us “both to will and to 
accomplish.” Our co-operation, though 
real, is nonetheless etiologically secon- 
dary. The whole thing, our salvation, 
itself, is a “gift of God” which we either 
accept or reject. And further ramifica- 


tions of the gift are also gifts. God is 
not bound to give them. ‘Have I not 
a right to do what I choose? Or art 


thou envious because I am generous?” 
Neither salvation nor perfection is like 
running a race where only one will re- 
ceive the prize, or, at best, only the 
first few. None of these impediments 
listed make a deeper Christian life 
impossible, and accidentally they can 
be sometimes turned into helps, for in- 
stance, in cases of bodily weakness or 
sickness. 

Another objection comes from an- 
other extreme. Should not all these 
things be called aids rather than im- 
pediments, since they make the attain- 
ment of a deeper Christian life more 
meritorious? <A reaching out for a 
deeper Christian life implies an almost 
continuous victory over oneself, 7.e., 
over one’s disordered drives or tenden- 
cies. The more men on the other side, 
the greater the victory. David’s going 
out to meet Goliath was a greater deed 
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for this, that they were not evenly 
matched. And is not heroic virtue made 


manifest in difficult cireumstances? 


OBJECTIVE VS. SUBJECTIVE 
DIFFICULTIES 


Heroie virtue is made manifest even 
in difficult circumstances. The Blessed 
Virgin had the most to start with, but 
her co-operation was not thereby less 
meritorious. We must distinguish the 
difficulty of the deed itself (or objective 
difficulty) from the personal difficulty 
which we may find in doing it (a sub- 
jective difficulty). The former will re- 
sult in an added increase of merit. But 
a subjective difficulty, of itself, rather 
decreases the very possibility of merit 
because it makes the actual doing of the 
deed less probable. We must not con- 
fuse what is perfect with what is merely 
amazing or rare. When someone at- 
tains a deeper Christian life or even 
perfection despite difficult cireum- 
stances, e.g., Kateri Tekakwitha, the 
Lily of the Mohawks, the attainment 
is not thereby greater than the first Fiat 
of the Blessed Mother. We admire the 
martyrs, but their perfection is not 
thereby greater than the attainment of 
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St. Joseph. There is a good natural 
analogy in the case of the slow student 
who, after a long time and with great 
labor, succeeds in attaining great learn- 
ing or skill. We admire his persistence, 
but his learning or skill is not thereby 
greater than that of the man who 
achieved the same degree of it with 
comparative ease due to his talents or 
other natural 
training. 

At any rate we shall answer to God 
for the use of the gifts which He has 
We may have more im- 
pediments or less. They may be in- 
deliberate. Some of them may be vol- 
untary, directly or indireetly. Which- 
ever the case may be, they are in our 
impediments to a 
They are the 

They short- 


gifts, environment, or 


given to us. 


way. They are 
deeper Christian life. 

weeds among the wheat. 
circuit the dynamism of God’s grace. 
The greatest task of edueation is to 
help to remove from others these im- 
pediments to a deeper Christian life. 
The greatest way we can prepare and 
dispose ourselves for further graces, 
should God will to grant them, is in co- 
operation with our present graces, to 
“make straight the way of the Lord.” 


The Blessing of Holy Chrism 


By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


rT SOLEMNITY dis- 


tinguishes the blessing of holy chrisin 
from the rest of the major blessings. 
The Pontifical ordains for this rite, 
which is reserved to the bishop, the 
ministry of twelve priests, seven dea- 
cons and just as many subdeacons 
The rubrics call the twelve priests 
“testes et 


cooperatores,”’ the deacons and sub- 


mimisterti. sacri Chrismatis 


deacons, “ministri et inspectores.” It 
is, therefore, a rite of concelebration; 
the twelve priests together with the 
bishop perform the act of blessing—one 
of the few eases of concelebration the 
tite has retained (ordination, 
consecration of 


Roman 
bishop, blessing of 
chrism), the only one among the major 
blessings. Chrism and oil of cate- 
chumens are carried in solemn proces- 
sion from the sacristy to the table 
whereupon the blessing is performed 
(ancient Offertory procession), and 
earried back to the sacristy in the same 
order. The chrism is veiled like a 
containing the Blessed Sacra- 


ment; after the blessing the veil is 


vessel 


taken off and the blessed echrism is 
saluted with genuflection and the ex- 
clamation, “Hail holy Chrism!”’ 

The reason for this unusual, unique 
solemnity is the high dignity of this 
sacramental, which is sacramental 
matter in three Sacraments (although 
not always for the essential sacramental 
act), baptism, confirmation, ordination ; 
in a series of consecrations (church, 
altar, ehalice and patin, bells, kings, 
blessing of baptismal font). The holy 
Chureh Fathers emphasized its dignity, 


pointing out certain analogies between 
the Blessed Sacrament and_ blessed 
chrism. The text of the rite refers to 
the prominent types of it in the Old 
Testament, to the great sacramental 
symbolism which connects the holy 
chrism with the name of Christ. 


HOLY CHURCH FATHERS ON THE 
DIGNITY OF HOLY CHRISM 


The characteristic feature in the 
teaching of the holy Church Fathers on 
holy chrism is the analogy between the 
Holy Eucharist and holy chrism. St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem ({386) says (P.G. 
33, 1079): 


“Because just as the bread of 
Kucharist after the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit is not any more common 
bread, but the body of Christ, in 
like manner is this holy ointment 
after the invocation not any more 
ordinary ointment and not, as one 
may say, common, but it is the grace 
of Christ and, through the presence 
of the divinity of Christ, effects the 
Holy Spirit. With ointment are 
anointed the forehead and the rest 
of the senses symbolically. With 
corporal ointment the body is 
anointed, with the holy, lfegiving 
Spirit the soul is sanctified.” 

St. Gregory of Nyssa (+394) says this 
(P.G.. 46, 581): 

“Mystical oil and wine are of 
little value before the blessing; after 
the consecration by the Holy Spirit, 
both possess an entire different. effi- 
cacy.” 

Pseudo-Dionysius speaks of co-ordina- 
tion between the rite of eucharistic con- 
seeration and the blessing of chrism 
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(De Eccl. Hierarchia, Dionysiaca II, 
1274-6): 


“We therefore (as I said) have 
now to give praise to the most holy 
mystery of such a rank and power 
that it effects all priestly acts 
(cuncta sacerdotalia). And it is for 
this that our holy teachers regarded 
it of almost equal rank and con- 
nected the sacred rite with the mys- 
tery of synaxis, using for it mostly 
the same expressions, mystical dis- 
tinctions, and praises. ~ 


Philoxenos of Marburg (1523) says 
(P.G. 33, 1089) that in the blessing “the 
oil receives sanctifying power which at 
the same time anoints and sanctifies 
soul and body.” The Council of Trent 
condemned the Protestant error: 


“Si quis dixerit injurios — esse 
Spiritua Sancto eos, qui sacro con- 
firmationis chrismati virtutem ali- 
quam tribuunt: AS.” 


The analogy between Holy Eucharist 
and blessed chrism which gives to 
chrism the same place among the sacra- 
mentals which Holy Eucharist has 
among the Sacraments, is basic for every 
study and adequate understanding of 
the rite. Misunderstood by some later 
theologians, it led to heretical exaggera- 
tions that in holy chrism the Holy Spirit 
is present as in the Holy Eucharist the 
body and blood of Christ are present 
(ef. H. Denziger, Ritus Orientalium, 
I, 58 s.). The national Council of the 
Maronites in the synod of Mount 
Lebanon (1736) found it necessary to 
condemn explicitly this error (Mansi 
38, 49): 


“Although we do condemn and de- 
test the error of those who say that 
the person of the Holy Spirit is pres- 
ent in holy chrism in the same way 
as the body of Christ in Eucharist, 
nevertheless we do not hold that it 
is an empty and ordinary ointment, 
but hold that it is sacred matter hav- 
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ing received the blessing of the Pon- 
tiff, wherewith the Holy Spirit is 
received when it is applied to the 
forehead of the confirmed.” 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


From apostolic times are known two 
kinds of holy oils: one, by which the 
Holy Spirit is given (Luke iv: 18, 21), 
the other, for the sick (Mark vi: 13; 
James v: 14). The Canon of Hippol- 
ytus (4235) mentions an “oil of exor- 
cism” for ointment before baptism, and 
a “eucharistic oil” for confirmation. 
Cyril of Jerusalem (+386) calls the first 
“exorcised oil,’ the second “myron.” 
Pseudo-Dionysius speaks of “the holy 
ointment” before baptism, and of “the 
most holy myron”’ for anointing after 
baptism.” In the Roman liturgy the 
distinction between “oil of the cate- 
ehumens” and “holy echrism” appears 
for the first time at the Couneil of 
Rome (402). 

The rite of the blessing of chrism, 
says St. Basil (+379), is of ancient, 
secret tradition (P. G. 32, 187). The 
“Recognitiones Clementinae” (of the 
fourth century), containing some frag- 
ments from earlier times, derive the 
blessing of chrism from apostolic tra- 
dition. The blessing of oil for the sick 
is probably first mentioned in Didache, 
certainly in the Apostolic Constitutions. 
Tertullian (e250) and St. Cyprian 
(4258) knew the blessing of chrism. 

Chrism and the oil of catechumens 
originally were blessed after the bless- 
ing of the baptismal font immediately 
before baptism, so that there was oil 
for the sick whenever needed. When 
Easter was chosen as the day for 
solemn baptism, the blessing of chrism 
and oil of the catechumens was fixed 
for Holy Thursday (second century) ; 
during the first three centuries the bless- 
ing was not everywhere carried out 
within the Mass. The Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary contains three masses for 
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Holy Thursday: one for the recon- 
ciliation of sinners, the second for the 
blessing of chrism, the third for the 
commemoration of the Last Supper. 

While the oil of the sick originally 
was blessed at the “Per quem haec 
omnia” (as at the present time), the 
blessing of chrism and of the oil of the 
catechumens was removed to different 
places: in The Gelasian Sacramentary 
the blessing of chrism and oil of the 
catechumens took place after the break- 
ing of the host; in the Gregorian, be- 
fore the “Per quem haec omnia.” The 
Ordines Romani assign it after the 
Communion of the Pontiff. This Ro- 
man custom was in force until 1485. 
From that time the blessing is to be 
performed after the Communion of the 
faithful. 

The Gelasian Sacramentary has for 
the blessing of the oil of the sick only 
one Oration (“Emitte, quaesumus, 
Domine spiritum sanctum”); for the 
blessing of the oil of catechumens, the 
Oration, “Deus incrementorum,” and 
the Preface; for the blessing of chrism, 
an exorcism, “Hxorcizo te, creatura 
olei,’ and the Oration “Omnipotens 
aeterne Deus, qui mysteriorum.” The 
Roman Pontifical assigns an exorcism 
before each blessing, for the blessing of 
balm, three Orations, for the blessing of 
chrism, the Preface. 

The procession—in analogy to the 
ancient Offertory procession—is of 
Gallican origin (tenth century). The 
veil which covers the vessel of chrism 
is of ancient origin; the unveiling, how- 
ever, is of later (Gallican) origin. 

The acclamation, “Ave sanctum 
Chrisma,” and the genuflection is not 
of ancient tradition. They appear first 
in the Pontifical of Piccolomini (1485). 

The author of the hymn—which 
erroneously had been attributed to 
Venantius Fortunatus (tbefore 610)— 
is unknown. Its origin is certainly not 


before the time of Charlemagne. The 
time when it was adopted for liturgical 
use is unknown. It is interesting to 
note that its composer took some verses 
from Prudentius, e.g., the verse Corde 
natus ex parentis”. 


OLD TESTAMENT TYPES 


The fundamental type for the bless- 
ing of holy oils is contained in the 
Mandate given by God to Moses (re- 
ferred to in the second Oration of the 
blessing of balm: ‘qui per Moyser. 
famulum tutum permistis herbis aroma- 
tum, fiert praecepisti sanctificatione un- 
quenti’): 


“And the Lord spoke to Moses, 
saying: Take spices, of principal and 
chosen myrrh five hundred sicles; 
and of cinnamon half so much, that 
is, two hundred and fifty sicles; of 
calamus in like manner two hundred 
and fifty. And of Cassia five hun- 
dred sicles by the weight of the 
sanctuary; of oil of olives the meas- 
ure hin. And thou shalt make the 
holy oil of unction: an ointment com- 
pounded after the art of the per- 
fumer, and therewith thou shalt 
anoint the ‘tabernacle of the testi- 
mony and the ark of the testament; 
and the table with the vessels thereof ; 
the candlestick and furniture thereof; 
the altars of incense, and of holo- 
eaust; and all the furniture that 
belongeth to the service of them. 
And thou shalt sanctify all. ... Thou 
shalt anoint Aaron and his sons, and 
shalt sanctify them: that they may 
do the office of priesthood unto 
me. ... This oil of unction shall be 
holy unto me_ throughout your 
generations” (Ixod. xxx: 22-31). 

In the Oration for the oil of the sick 
there is reference to the anointing of 
priests, kings and prophets. Accord- 
ing to the Mandate received from God, 
Moses anointed Aaron (Lev. vili: 12; 
xxi: 10), the sons of Aaron (Lev. vi: 
20; vii: 35; vili: 30). The books of 
Kings report the anointing of Saul, 
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David, Solomon, Absalon (I Kings x: 
1; xvi: 12; Il Kings ii: 4; v: 3; xix: 
10; III Kings i: 34; xxxix: 45); of 
Jehu (III Kings xix: 16), of Joas (IV 
Kings xi: 12), of Joachaz (IV Kings 
xx: 30). The anointing of a prophet is 
mentioned, together with the anointing 
of King Namsi, about Elisaeus (III 
Kings xix: 16): “And Elisaeus the son 
of Saphat, thou shalt anoint to be 
prophet in thy room.” 

The blessing of balm refers to the 
Mandate given by God to Moses and to 
its great antitype. The first Oration 
calls balm ‘“unguentum sacerdotale” 
according to the text of Exodus xxx: 31, 
to which reference again is made in the 
second Oration with the words: “Sit 
sacerdotalis unguenti Chrisma perpet- 
Balm takes the place of the 
spices as commanded by God to be 
added to the oil (Exod. xxx: 25): 
“And thou shalt make the holy oil of 
unction: an anointment according to 
the art of the perfumer.”” The Eastern 
rites retained the custom to add, be- 
sides balm, a great number of different 
perfumes. The Ruthenians add thirty- 
three different Mel- 
chites, thirty-eight. The orthodox 
Church of Constantinople mixed, in the 
blessing of holy myron in 1912, fifty- 
seven different substances in a weight 
of almost 3,000 pounds. 

Most of the Old Testament types are 


uum.” 


substances, the 


mentioned in the anaphora of the bless- 
ing of chrism. Starting with the crea- 
tion of the olive tree, the anaphora 
refers to a verse of David of prophetic 
character (Ps. 103: 14): “Bringing 
forth .. . herb for the service of man. 
That thou mayst bring bread out of 
the earth: and that wine may cheer the 
heart of man. That he may make the 
face cheerful with oil” (anaphora: 
Nam et David prophetico 


gratiae tuae Sacramenta praenoscens, 


spiritu 


et vultus nostros in oleo exhilarandos 
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Ephraim the Syrian 
says of this passage (Opera omnia, LI: 
252): ‘“Mystically all this has been 
accomplished by Christ who gave to 
those redeemed by Him, ie., to the 
Chureh, wheat, wine and oil in abun- 
dance: wheat in the mystery of his 
holy Body, wine in His redeeming 
Blood, oil for the lovely chrism, where- 
with the baptized are anointed and 
vested with the armour of the Holy 
Ghost.” After the creation of the olive 
tree, the anaphora refers to dove and 
olive twig at the deluge (Gen. vil: 
10): “. .. he again sent forth the dove 
out of the ark. And she came to him 
in the evening, carrying a bough of an 
olive tree with leaves in her 
mouth” (anaphora: similitudinem fu- 


esse cantavit). 


green 


turi muneris columba demonstrans per 
olivae ramum pacem terris redditam 
nuntiavit). Continuation of the anaph- 
ora refers to the anointing of Aaron 
as highpriest; hence the term, “sacer- 
In the center of 
the anaphora, immediately before and 


dotale unguentum.” 


after the blessing, is mentioned the 
great antitype: the anointing of Christ 
by the Holy Spirit. The end of the 
anaphora returns in two phrases to the 
idea: ointment for priests, kings and 
prophets (the term, “et Martyres,” is 
an arbitrary interpolation of a time 
when the “olewn  martyrum’—oil 
poured out over relies of martyrs, then 
collected and used as medicine—was 
high in esteem in the seventh century) 


CHRIST—“THE ANOINTED” 


Christ, the Messias, “the anointed,” 
is the perfect fulfillment of all the types 
of the Old Testament; he is the anti- 
type From Him 
chrism has its name; since He is the 
principle of the fullness of ointment 
and unction, He provides all ointment, 


per excellentiam. 


He is the anointing priest of all the 
anointed, being their efficient, exem- 
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plary and final cause. They are a- 
nointed because and as far as they par- 
take of His unction. This is the teach- 
ing of the blessing of holy chrism. 

The term, “the anointed,” is used in 
Holy Seripture with different mean- 
ings. It is said about Cyrus (Is. xiv: 
1): “Thus saith the Lord to my a- 
nointed Cyrus. ...” In this case Cyrus 
is called by God ‘my anointed,” as 
instrument of divine Providence for 
the salvation of the chosen people. The 
King of Israel is called so (Hab. ii: 
13): “Thou wentest forth for the sal- 
vation of thy people for salvation with 
thy Christ.” It is used for the prophets 
and for the high priest. In all these 
cases the name “anointed” is given as 
attribute and signifies an accidental 
quality, dignity, perfection, sanctifica- 
tion. 

The Redeemer is given the name “the 
anointed” in a higher, fuller sense. He 
is called “the anointed” per excellen- 
fram (1 Kings ii: 10): “The Lord shall 
judge the ends of the earth; and he 
shall give empire to his king, and shall 
exalt the horn of his Christ’; (Ps. ii: 
2): “The kings of the earth stood up, 
and the princes met together, against 
the Lord and against his Christ”; (Dan. 
ix: 25, 26): “From the going forth of the 
word to build up Jerusalem again unto 
Christ the prince, there shall be seven 
weeks and sixty-two weeks . . . and 
after sixty-two weeks Christ shall be 
(Matt. xxvi: 63): “And the 
high priest said to him: I adjure thee 
by the living God, that thou tell us if 
thou be the Christ the Son of God.” In 
these and other cases, the name, ‘the 
Christ,” is not merely attribute, but 


slain”: 


the proper name, essential name of the 
Divine Saviour. The anointing of the 
Divine Saviour is not merely accidental, 
but substantial, constitutive, in the 
mystery of Incarnation, by hypostatic 
union. 


The third Oration of the blessing of 
balm refers to the anointing of Christ, 
of his human nature with the divinity, 
as the oil of gladness: “Let us pray to 
Almighty God Our Lord, who by the 
co-operation of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit has united in wonderful way the 
incomprehensible divinity of His only 
begotten Son, which is also from eter- 
nity His own, with the true humanity, 
and has thereby anointed him with the 
oil of gladness.” Thus was fulfilled 
the messianic prophecy (Ps. 44: 8): 
“God thy God has anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
This passage is a second time referred 
to in the anaphora of the blessing of 
chrism. Balm symbolizes the divine 
element, oil the natural element; 
through the infusion of balm into oil, 
the holy ointment, chrism, is made, 
just as through the union of the Word 
of God with human nature the hypo- 
static union was accomplished. The 
anointing of Christ is an anointing per 
excellentiam on account of the excel- 
lence of the ointment and on account of 
the excellence of the unction: the oint- 
ment is not material, nor an accidental 
spiritual quality; it is the divine sub- 
stanee. Then the unction is constitu- 
tive: Christ is Christ by the infusion 
of the divine substance of the Word 
into the humanity. Christ is anointed 
by the eternal Father from whom He is 
proceeding; He is anointed by the Holy 
Spirit who is proceeding from the Word. 
For the anointing by the Holy Spirit, 
the corresponding figure is the olive 
tree, and He may be said to be anointed 
by the oil proceeding from Him. Christ 
is anointed as high priest, as king, and 
as prophet per excellentiam; his body 
is anointed as priestly vestment, as 
sacrifice, as altar, as sanctuary. Thus 
He is “the Anointed,” “the Holy One.” 
(Adv. Haer. 3, 18): “In 


Christi nomine subauditur qui unxit, et 


Irenaeus 
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ipse qui unctus est, et tpsa unctio, in 
qua unctus est. Et unxit quidem Pater, 
unctus vero est Filius, in Spiritu Sancto, 
qui est unctio.” 

“Chrism has its name from Christ,” 
the anaphora of the blessing. 
Christ is the high priest who promised 
the Holy Spirit, who sent us the Holy 
Spirit, who instituted the Sacraments 
and gave them their power, who gave 
to His Chureh the power to sanctify 
the oil and make it an instrument of 
grace Which is signified and conferred. 
Holy chrism is the symbol of the Holy 
Spirit who is given with the anointing, 
who enters the temple anointed, who 
is dwelling in the christened soul. 


says 


STRUCTURE OF THE RITE 


The rite is tripartite, with the bless- 
ing of chrism in the center unto which 
the blessing of the oil of the sick forms 
a kind of introduction and the bless- 
ing of the oil of catechumens forms the 
epilogue. The blessing of chrism and 
oil of the catechumens form a unity of 
their own: they are blessed, one im- 
mediately after the other, at the Com- 
munion, while the oil of the sick is 
blessed at the “Per quem haec omnia.” 
This closer unity has its reason in the 
purpose they serve in baptism and con- 
firmation, administered, one immedi- 
ately after the othér, in ancient times. 

The blessing of the oil of the sick 
and of the catechumens have identical 
structure: both consist of two Orations 
of which the first is an exorcism, the 
second, the blessing in form of an 
epiklesis. 

The blessing of chrism, preceded by 
the blessing of balm, followed by the 
mixing of the blessed balm with the 
blessed olive oil, forms the center. The 
blessing of balm consists of three Ora- 
tions. There is no exorcism pronounced 
over balm, since it is the symbol of the 


divine element. The first Oration is 
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a blessing in general terms that it may 
become for us the sacerdotal ointment. 
The second Oration specifies the bless- 
ing referring to the Old Testament 
type instituted by God in his mandate 
to Moses. The third Oration points out 
the great antitype, Christ and the mys- 
tery of Incarnation, which is exemplary 
and efficient cause for the imparting of 
the blessing as a descent of divine power 
upon the oil. 

The blessing of the oil for chrism is 
preceded by an exorcism. The oration 
of the blessing has the most solemn 
form of an anaphora (as in all major 
blessings). Following the pattern of 
the ancient eucharistic anaphora, it 
starts from creation of the olive tree, 
‘efers then to the mandate of God to 
Moses and the Old Testament types. 
The reference to Aaron and his con- 
secration as high priest is followed by 
the reference to the antitype, to the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon Christ 
at the baptism in Jordan, which is inter- 
preted as the fulfillment of the prophetic 
words of David in Psalm 44: 8: “God, 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the 
oil of fellows.” 
Thereupon follows the epiklesis with 
the blessing. After the blessing there 
is pointed out the relation of chrism 
to Christ 
Chrisma nomen accepit), who is its ex- 
emplary and efficient cause. Finally, 
the effects of sacramental chrism are 


gladness above thy 


(a cuilus nomine sancto 


reviewed: it is now the Sacrament of 
perfect salvation and life; it is the 
ointment of sanctification which ab- 
sorbs all original corruption; it is the 
ointment of the temple of acceptable 
life, redolent with the perfume of inno- 
cence; it is the Sacrament of royal, 
priestly and prophetie dignity, given 
like a 


office, leading to eternal life and par- 


vestment of an incorruptible 


ticipation of heavenly glory. 
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TEXT OF ANAPHORA 


“Tt is truly worthy and just, be- 
coming and salutary, that we should 
give thanks to thee always and every- 
where, holy Lord, almighty Father, 
eternal God. Who in the beginning 
didst command that among the rest 
of works of thy goodness the earth 
should bring forth fruitful woods, 
among them the olive tree that could 
serve the richest liquid for the holy 
chrism. Already David foresaw in 
prophetic spirit the Sacraments of 
grace and sang that our faces should 
be gladdened in the oil; likewise the 
dove announced the return of peace 
to the earth in the figure of an olive 
twig when the world’s crimes were ex- 
piated in the deluge. What has been 
foreshadowed as future gift has been 
declared in the last times in its evi- 
dent effects when the ointment of oil, 
together with the waters of baptism, 
do wash away all the crimes com- 
mitted and do gladden our faces and 
make them serene. Likewise thou 
didst command Moses thy servant 
that he should constitute Aaron priest 
through the infusion of this ointment 
after he had washed him with water. 
Still higher dignity was conferred 
when thy Son Jesus Christ demanded 
from John that he should wash him 
in the waters of Jordan, on which 
occasion thou didst reveal, sending 
upon thy only begotten the Holy 
Ghost in the likeness of a dove, that 
thou wast exceedingly pleased with 
Him giving also testimony by the 
voice which was heard afterwards. 
Most evidently thou didst confirm 


the truth of the prophetic word of 
David that He is the one about whom 
David sang that he should be an- 
ointed in the oil of gladness above 
his fellows. 

Thee, therefore, we beseech, holy 
Lord, almighty Father, eternal God, 
through the same Jesus Christ thy 
Son, that thou mayest sanctify with 
thy blessing the fatness of this crea- 
ture and add to it the power of the 
Holy Spirit through the cooperation 
of the power of thy Son Christ, from 
whom the holy chrism received its 
name, wherewith thou hast anointed 
Priests, Kings, Prophets and Mar- 
tyrs. That thou mayest the creature 
of chrism confirm as a Sacrament of 
perfect salvation and life for those 
who are to be renewed in the Baptism 
of spiritual cleansing. That through 
the infusion of the sanctifying oint- 
ment, the corruption of the first 
nativity may become absorbed, and 
the holy temple of each may trans- 
pire the perfume of an acceptable 
innocence of life; that according to 
the mystery of thy providence they 
may become permeated with the 
dignity of Kings, Priests, Prophets, 
they may be vested in the vestment 
of an imperishable office; that it 
may become to them who are reborn 
of the water and the Spirit, the 
Chrism of salvation, and make them 
partakers of eternal life and heavenly 
glory. Through the same Jesus 
Christ thy Son, Our Lord, who liveth 
and reigneth with thee in the unity 
of the same Holy Ghost, world with- 
out end. Amen.” 








Canon 33 Gives Us a Choice 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


\ \ HEN ONE UNDERTAKES to offer 


an explanation of the various compu- 
tations of time that are permitted by 
Canon 33 of the Code of Canon Law, 
he appreciates better the plaint of St. 
Augustine: “What is time? If no one 
asks me, I know; but if I wish to ex- 
plain it to an inquirer, I do not know.” 
So it is with the local time, mean and 
true, of the Canon, and the legal time, 
regional or extraordinary, also men- 
tioned there. One can attempt a de- 
tailed explanation of these matters, 
with the likelihood that both writer and 
reader will find themselves entangled 
in a confusing mass of words, which 
may discourage some from making the 
practical applications of Canon 33 that 
are possible. On the other hand, mere 
statements without a word of explana- 
tion are not too satisfactory. The 
effort, therefore, must be to strike a 
happy medium between these two ex- 
tremes. 

In making this effort, we do not pre- 
tend to a profound knowledge of astro- 
nomical or other scientific lore. Our 
sole concern is to present, as clearly as 
possible, some norms that will be help- 
ful in applying the privileges granted to 
all of the faithful by Canon 33. The 
Canon reads: 


“$1. In reckoning the hours of the 
day, the common usage of the lo- 
‘ality must be followed; but in the 
private celebration of Mass, in the 
private recitation of the Divine Office, 
in the reception of Holy Communion, 
and in the observance of fast and 
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abstinence, one may follow the local 
time, true or mean, or the legal time, 
regional or extraordinary, even 
though it may differ from that used 
in the district.” 


Canon 33, § 2, adds that the time 
for enforeing contractual obligations 
is to be computed according to the pre- 
scriptions of the civil law of each dis- 
trict, unless the contractants have ex- 
pressly agreed otherwise. Here we are 
not concerned with contracts, but with 
the time allowed for fulfillment of the 
laws mentioned in the first paragraph 
of the Canon. 


SOME TERMS DEFINED 

The Code lays down the general rule 
that the common or usual time is to 
be followed in most cases. This means 
the time that is actually observed by 
the greater part of the community 
where an action is performed or an 
obligation is fulfilled, and which is in- 
dicated by the public timepieces there.' 
In the United States this common usage 
will ordinarily correspond to what is 
known as standard time, or to daylight 
saving time in some places during the 
summer months. However, there are 
regions throughout the world where 
clocks and watches mean little, and 
where the people are not concerned 
about the time zones that are so famil- 
iar to us. Even in such areas the con- 


'Normae Generales Juris Canonict. By 
Gommarus Michiels (Desclée, Paris, 1949), 
Vol. II, p. 236. 
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cessions of Canon 33 would apply, al- 
though the traveler would obviously 
experience much more difficulty in try- 
ing to compute time according to the 
various methods allowed by the Code. 

We must remember, when treating 
these matters, that the days of the year 
are not of equal length. If we were to 
follow always what is known as true 
solar time, noon would occur on any 
given day at the moment when the sun 
crossed the meridian. More in popular 
terms, we might say at the moment 
when the sun is directly overhead, 
and neither to the east nor the west of 
us. But the days are not of equal 
length, and so we have recourse to 
mean time. This is obtained by taking 
the average length of the days of the 
year, and by then dividing the year 
into days of equal length. Thus, local 
mean time is a legal fiction, based on 
the hypothesis of a year-round uniform 
rotation of the earth.” 

Frequent use is made of such aver- 
ages in other matters. A_ baseball 
player may get four hits on one day, 
and none at all on the next. More 
important than these individual suc- 
cesses or failures is his average over 
the course of a whole season. Likewise, 
a student may receive for his work in 
80% to 
100% , but of greater importance is his 


class marks ranging from 
final average, which will be somewhere 
between the two extremes. The mean 
time of any place, therefore, is the 
average that is struck from all of the 
true solar times for every day of the 
vear. As a consequence, true solar 
time on some days will be ahead of the 
average or mean time, and on others 
it will fall behind. 


*4 Practical Commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law. By Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M 
Revised by Callistus Smith, O.F.M. (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1952), p. 20. 


DETERMINING TRUE AND 

MEAN TIME 

To learn what is the mean time at 
any place, or what is the true time on 
any day of the year, we must begin 
with standard time, that which is shown 
on our watches. The watch indicates 
the mean time on the meridian, the 
imaginary line from north to south 
pole, which runs approximately through 
the center of the time zone in which we 
are located. In the United States we 
find those central meridians to be the 
75th, 90th, 105th, and 120th. The 
clocks for approximately 500 miles to 
the east and to the west of each of 
these meridians are set according to 
that meridian. 

Evidently there will be a great vari- 
ation between the towns on the western 
fringe of a time zone, and those on the 
astern side. They will be practically 
an hour apart, so far as actual or real 
time is concerned. The clock, therefore, 
establishing a uniform discipline in this 
matter, necessarily varies to a greater 
or lesser extent from the real time of 
the various places within a time zone. 

Our first concern in seeking to de- 
termine the mean time of any place 
must be to learn how far it is from 
the respective “central meridian.” For 
example, Kansas City, Missouri, is four 
and a half degrees of longitude west of 
the 90th meridian, the mean time 
which is the norm for all clocks and 
for all places in the central time zone. 
A degree of longitude is equivalent to 
four minutes by the clock. A simple 
feat of multiplication leads to the con- 
clusion that Kansas City is “eighteen 
minutes west” of the meridian for its 
time zone. As a result, when the clock 
shows midnight in Kansas City, it is 
still eighteen minutes short of midnight 
according to the mean time in that 
place. The mean time in Belleville, 
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Illinois, which is on the 90th meridian, 
will agree with the clock. In Kansas 
City, far to the west, it will be eighteen 
minutes different. If we use noon as 
our example, it means that it will take 
the .sun eighteen minutes to reach 
Kansas City after it has passed over 
Belleville. 

If one knows the exact degree of 
longitude of the place where he is, it 
is not difficult to compute the mean time 
of that place, as we have just done for 
Kansas City. All that is required is 
to multiply by four minutes the dif- 
ference in degrees of longitude between 
the town and the meridian for its time 
zone. We have already seen that the 
various time zones across the nation 
have their respective meridians: 75th 
Eastern, 90th Central, 105th Mountain, 
and 120th Pacific. Applying this 
knowledge will give at least a rough 
idea of the mean time for the place. 
Of course, such computations do not 
often have to be made personally. 
More than one book contains a listing 
of the variations between mean time 
and standard time for the larger cities, 
and often for some smaller localities.* 

One will also find there a table of 
variations according to dates through- 
out the year, which will aid in deter- 
mining the true solar time on any date. 
During the early part of every year, 
especially in the month of February, 
the variation by true time amounts to 
as much as fourteen minutes. This 
means that in every place one can add 
to the mean time already computed 
the figures for reckoning true time. 
Thus, in Kansas City, by taking ad- 
vantage of the eighteen minutes for 
mean time, plus the additional fourteen 
minutes for true time on February 5, 
a resident of that city could lawfully 
continue to eat until 12:32 a. m., and 


* Op. cit., p. 23. 
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still say Mass or receive Holy Com- 
munion on the next morning. Of 
course, if the table for either mean 
time or true time should require a 
deduction of some kind, there will be 
lesser benefit or none at all, so far 
as delaying the start of a new day is 
concerned. One may then find that he 
does better to follow the clock, and to 
use standard time, or whatever time is 
being commonly observed in the place. 
This will usually be true in cities that 
are east of the meridian for their time 
zone, such as Chicago and Los Angeles, 
and for those that are on the meridian, 
such as Denver and New Orleans. Even 
these, at certain times in the year, can 
benefit by the use of true time. 

It is easy to remember the adjust- 
ment for mean time in our own city, 
once we learn what it is. When travel- 
ing, it is more difficult to ascertain. 
Several years ago there was prepared 
for this purpose a handy, detailed list 
that includes the mean time for every 
place in the United States where there 
is a Catholic Church. The _ booklet 
also indicates the variation for true 
time on every day of the year, so ar- 
ranged that one can quickly determine, 
in any place and on any date, whether 
or not he has any leeway before obliga- 
tions begin to bind.4 Some make use 
of the device of inserting in the breviary 
for the respective seasons the variation 
for true time that may be encountered 
at that time. 


VARIOUS LEGAL TIMES 


There is no great problem in deter- 
mining the legal time which Canon 33 
permits us to follow for the private 
recitation of the Divine Office, and for 
like obligations. The legal time with 


* Midnight Calculator. By James O. Patter- 
son and George E. O’Donnell (P.O. Box 9607, 
Philadelphia 31, Pa.). 
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which we are most familiar is “stand- 
ard time,” which was established by act 
of Congress. This congressional ap- 
proval of the respective time zones and 
their proper meridians was not original 
with our own legislative officials. 
Rather, they were giving approbation 
and legal sanction to a system of stand- 
ard time zones drawn up for interna- 
tional use, a system that is of greater 
value today than it was at the time of 
its adoption in the last century, be- 
cause of increasingly rapid transporta- 
tion and communication. 

During World War II, Congress gave 
approval to what was known as war 
time, and which amounted to the estab- 
lishment of daylight saving time for the 
whole nation. Since the war we have 
gone back to the earlier practice of 
leaving to local governments the matter 
of daylight saving. The one point to 
remember here is that such a computa- 
tion of time, if we are to use it under 
the provisions of Canon 33, must be 
legally established by an authority com- 
petent to legislate in this matter.® 
Whether it be a question of beginning 
to anticipate Matins and Lauds or of 
regarding as completed a day of absti- 
nence, or of any like matter, according 
to daylight saving time, there must 
have been legal approval for this com- 
putation of time. It would not suffice 
for the rector of a seminary to ap- 
prove this time for the seminary villa, 
or for a religious superior to put day- 
light saving into effect for his house 
or monastery. The seminary and the 
religious house are free to adopt such 
a system for their own convenience, but 
when there is question of canonical ob- 
ligations, they must follow some other 
lawful computation. 

There is no change or adjustment 


* Code Commission, Nov. 10, 1925, Acta Ap. 
Sedis, Vol. X XVII, p. 582. 


permissible in standard or daylight 
saving time, themselves. We follow 
the clock and take them as they are, 
or not at all. To compute mean or true 
time, however, we start with standard 
time, determine the mean time for the 
place according to the meridian on 
which it lies, and then, if there be any 
further benefit in it, we compute the 
true time on the basis of the actual 
date. In other words, mean time is 
drawn from standard time, and by a 
further step true time is drawn from 
mean time. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR 
WHICH APPLICABLE 


Canon 33 permits the use of any of 
these computations of time for the 
private celebration of Mass. Not all 
agree on what is meant by the private 
celebration of Mass. However, one 
may safely follow the opinion that the 
reference is not to low Masses as op- 
posed to sung Masses, but that it means 
any Mass not annexed by ecclesiastical 
law to an office that is to be publicly 
exercised. Hence, excluded from 
Canon 33 would be capitular, conven- 
tual, and parochial Masses. In prac- 
tice, the use of Canon 33 in this connec- 
tion would occur infrequently, and then 
only if a priest wished to begin a 
private Mass very early or late in the 
day. Canon 821, §1; prescribes that 
Mass is not to begin earlier than one 
hour before dawn, or later than one 
hour after noon. Making use of mean 
time or true time, one might be able 
to extend these limits to some degree, 
especially during the winter months. 
Obviously the favor of Canon 33 can- 
not properly be applied to defeat or to 
circumvent diocesan statutes that 
establish a certain hour beyond which 
parish Masses are not to begin. 


*Michiels, op. cit., p. 237. 
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Canon 33 is also applicable to the 
private recitation of the Divine Office. 
The term “private” is here understood 
in practically the same sense as was 
given with reference to the Holy Sacri- 
fice in the preceding paragraph. It in- 
cludes any recitation of the canonical 
hours, even by a group of clerics in 
common, except the choir office re- 
quired by law in Canons 413, 414, and 
610, §1.7. The chanting of Vespers in 
a diocesan seminary chapel would be 
a private recitation in the meaning of 
Canon 33. 

The Code speaks also of using vari- 
ous computations of time in the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion. One might 
think at first that this refers to the 
hour at which Holy Communion may 
be given, and to the law that it is to 
be distributed at the hours when Mass 
may be said, unless there be a reason- 
able cause to the contrary.’ This par- 
ticular concession of Canon 33, how- 
ever, is commonly understood to refer 
to the Eucharistie fast. Even if this 
interpretation of the Canon be chal- 
lenged, it could be brought under the 
fourth exception listed, that is observ- 
ance of the law of fast and abstinence.® 

Canon 33 has not be substantiallv 
affected by the new discipline of the 
Eucharistic fast, promulgated early in 
1953.'° For the most part, it is still 
forbidden to take solid food before the 
celebration of Mass or the reception of 
Holy Communion. Therefore, comput- 
ing midnight according to the most 
generous method ean still be of use. It 
should be noted that Canon 33 has no 
effect on the rule that one must fast for 
one hour or for three hours before Mass 
or Holy Communion. It is required to 


7 Op. cit., p. 238. 

“Canon 867, §4. 

* Michiels, op. cit., p. 239. note 1. 

"Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XLV, pp. 15-24. 
17-51. 
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figure back, from the time for Mass or 
Communion, to the completed period 
required in law for observing the Eu- 
charistie fast, be it one hour or three. 


DIFFERENT LAWS 


May a person lawfully choose one 
method of computing time for one obli- 
gation, and at the same time follow an- 
other computation for another obliga- 
tion? For example, may a priest begin 
saying Prime for Saturday at midnight 
on Friday according to daylight saving 
time, then take a meat sandwich before 
1:00 a.m. D.S.T., and still say Mass on 
Saturday morning, because it is not yet 
midnight by standard time? For many 
years there was dispute as to whether 
or not it was permissible to make use 
of various computations for distinct 
obligations. Noted authors insisted 
that, while any computation of time 
could be chosen, once chosen, it had to 
be used for all of the laws and obliga- 
tions being observed at the same time. 
Other commentators of equal weight 
held that the Code allowed a much 
wider option, and that the example just 
proposed involved no violation of the 
law, because the precepts were formally 
distinct. Good reasons were advanced 
by both sides, but the dispute was fi- 
nally settled by the Pontifical Code 
Commision in favor of the more liberal 
opinion. 

On May 29, 1947, the Commission 
declared that, after one method of com- 
puting time has been chosen, it can be 
changed, in virtue of Canon 33, $1, in 
actions that are formally different. At 
the same time, the Commission stated 
that the three Masses celebrated on 
Christmas night are not formally dif- 
ferent actions."! 

The fact 
that, once a computation of time has 


must not be overlooked 


"Op. cit., Vol, XXXIX, p. 373. 
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been chosen for a negative obligation 
that lasts through an entire day of 
twenty-four hours, that computation 
must be adhered to for the entire pe- 
riod. Hence, one may not begin the 
Friday abstinence at midnight by 
standard time (1:00 a.m. D.S.T.), and 
end it at midnight D.S.T., because he 
would then have observed the law for 
only twenty-three hours. On the other 
hand, if there is question of an obliga- 
tion that can be completely satisfied 
before the day is over, different com- 
putations may be chosen on consecu- 
tive days. This rule is applicable espe- 
cially to the recitation of the canonical 
hours. A priest might.choose to follow 
mean time on one day, in order to begin 
anticipating earlier than usual, and 
might use standard time a day or two 
later, in order to have more time for 
finishing his office. The reason is that 
there is being fulfilled a positive pre- 
cept which requires only that a certain 
action be performed at some time dur- 
ing the day.™ 

On the other hand, if there is a nega- 
tive precept that binds over two or 
three successive days, e.g., fast and ab- 
stinence, it is not permissable to change 
computations between days. Other- 
Wise, a person could defeat the whole 
spirit and purpose of the law, and the 
intention of the legislator as well, by 
beginning to fast on the first day at a 
time that would allow for intervals be- 
tween succeeding days, during which 
meat or other food might be eaten.™ 
An even more foreeful reason would 
seem to lie in the wording of the pre- 
viously cited response of the Code 
Commission, which allows a change of 
computation only if the laws be form- 
ally different. In the present instance 
we have a case of a law that binds day 


" Michiels, op. cit., p. 248. 
*Op. cit., p. 249. 


by day, so that the individual daily 
obligations are materially distinct. 
Nevertheless, it is formally the same 
law, binding us for the same motive 
and in the same manner on consecutive 
days. There is a certain parallel with 
the Eucharistic fast for the three 
Masses on Christmas night. <A priest 
could not say a “midnight Mass” in a 
convent chapel by daylight saving time, 
and then lawfully eat a snack before 
starting a second “midnight Mass” by 
standard time. The Masses are not 
formally different actions. 


SOME OTHER APPLICATIONS 


When the gaining of an indulgence 
affixed to a certain day requires as a 
condition the making of a visit to a 
chureh or oratory, the visit may be 
made from noon of the preceding day 
(Canon 923). Can the concession of 
Canon 33 be used to compute the time 
of noon, and perhaps to make the re- 
quired visit before the hour of noon ac- 
cording to the usual time in the place. 
Some would extend the provisions of 
Canon 923 to this case, arguing favora- 
bilia amplianda sunt.‘4 Others do not 
agree with this, holding that the list 
of cases given in Canon 33 is exclusive, 
and that all other cases fall under the 
general rule of Canon 31, which re- 
quires that any exception be expressed 
by the law.!* To the writer this latter 
opinion appears to be the better one. 
Regardless of such canonical disagree- 
ments, we do well to remember in prac- 
tice that merely probable fulfillment of 
the conditions required for an indulg- 
ence may fail to gain the indulgence. 
Either we have fulfilled the conditions 
or we have not. It is better to pursue 
the safe course and to be sure that we 


4 De Indulgentiis. By Seraphinus de An- 
gelis (Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1950), n. 
181. 

™ Michiels, op. cit., p. 239. 
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have done what is necessary, lest we 
deprive ourselves of an indulgence or 
of many indulgences. 

What of the traveler, who goes from 
one time zone to another? Here many 
possibilities suggest themselves, too 
numerous to discuss in detail. We may 
set down one or two points of more fre- 
quent application. He who has begun 
to fulfill an obligation attached to a 
certain day, such as fasting or the reci- 
tation of the divine office, will no longer 
be bound by the obligation when 
twenty-four complete hours have 
elapsed. This is true, for example, 
when one flies from the east to the west 
coast, where the clocks are three hours 
behind those at the place of origin of 
the traveler. Van Hove says that the 
traveler should follow the time of the 
place where he actually is, whether 
that makes the day longer or shorter.'® 
He says also that the more favorable 
computation may be chosen when there 
is question of matters in which some 
choice is allowed. Perhaps Van Hove 
does not mean to require prolonging an 
obligation, such as that of abstinence, 
beyond a period of twenty-four hours, 
although the exact meaning of his state- 
ment is not clear. Nevertheless, it 
would seem unreasonable to require 
that a traveler abstain for twenty-seven 
or more hours, merely because he has 
flown to the west. On a transpacific 
flight, the extension could amount to a 
good deal more than three hours. Al- 
though Michiels inclines to the stricter 
opinion that a traveler must conduct 
himself, with regard to the Eucharistic 
fast, according to the time of the place 
where he actually is, he admits the rea- 
sonableness of the opposite opinion, 


'® De Consuetudine, De Temporig Supputa- 
lione. By A. Van Hove (Dessaine, Rome, 
1933), n. 301. 
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that a traveler going from east to west 
could continue to eat without breaking 
the Eucharistic fast, provided that he 
observed the fast from midnight of the 
place where he is going to celebrate 
Mass or to receive Holy Communion. 
The latter opinion seems to be more in 
accord with the purpose of Canon 33, 
$1, without being contrary to the letter 
of the law. The Canon does say that 
the common usage of the place is to be 
followed, but it does not determine for 
us which “place” is meant. 

The various methods of computing’ 
time that are allowed by the Code can 
indeed present complications, if one 
wishes to delve into them and to discuss 
them fully. Nevertheless, if a few gen- 
eral ideas be remembered, and a few 
practical applications be considered, the 
value of Canon 33 to both cleric and 
layman will be better appreciated. We 
can at least be familiar with the mean 
time for our own locality, especially if 
the mean time, which remains constant 
throughout the year, offers some leeway 
with regard to the Eucharistic fast. 
We may well find this knowledge use- 
ful for ourselves, and also for some of 
the faithful who inquire to learn 
whether or not they may receive Holy 
Communion, when they ate something 
after the clock showed midnight. 

There seems to be little likelihood of 
scandal from making use of such con- 
cessions for the laity, or of the admira- 
tio spoken of by theologians, especially 
in view of the recent modifications in 
the discipline of the Eucharistic fast 
for the Universal Church. No one is 
obliged to make use of the provisions of 
Canon 33, §1, if he prefers not to do so. 
However, they are favors granted by 
the Holy Father for our use, and no 
special justifying cause is needed to 
take advantage of those favors, -nor 
should anyone hesitate to do so. 








Highway 301 Ass’n and the 
Transtent Parishioners 


By FRANCIS A. McCARTHY 


:. THIS DAY AND AGE when motor 
travel on the highways of our country 
has reached an all-time high, “What 
are ‘the hours of Masses here?” is the 
familiar question being asked by our 
Catholic tourists. In former years, the 
summertime was set aside for people to 
pack the bags, load the car with fishing 
tack and portable cabanas, and take to 
the mountains or seashore resorts for a 
short diversion from the routine of 
everyday living. However, with a 
greater production of automobiles and, 
especially in the Eastern section of our 
country, with 365 days of a warm 
Florida climate, vacations have become 
a year-round experience. 

The growth of tourists on the high- 
ways of our nation in the eastern part 
of the United States has been particu- 
larly noticeable to a group of priests 
who live on U. 8. Highway 301 in North 
Carolina where the majority of tourists 
passing through happen to be Catholics. 
This fact is further confirmed by motor- 
court operators who are greatly con- 
cerned in being of help to the Catholic 
tourists by being able to give them com- 
plete information on the hours of Sun- 
day Mass in the various towns along 
the “Tobacco Trail” of U. 8. 301. 

These questions of the Catholic tour- 
ist recently motivated a meeting of 
priests of the Diocese of Raleigh, N. C., 
who have their churches situated in 
cities and towns located on U. S. High- 
way 301. After an exchange of ideas 


and plans, it was decided to have 
printed a map of U. 8S. Highway 301 
featuring the North Carolina cities and 
towns which have Catholic churches 
and the hours of the Sunday Masses. 
Another item of the map which assists 
the Catholic tourist is the indication of 
the mileage distance between the cities 
and towns having churches. This is 
especially helpful in the matter of the 
time of departure from a particular 
stop-over point. Another idea, which 
received the blessing of this priest meet- 
ing, was to have signs printed and 
erected off the highway at the entrance 
of each city and town having a church. 
The purpose of these signs serves not 
only to give the hours of Sunday Mass, 
but gives the directions to the church, 
itself. Since that meeting, new signs 
have made their appearance preferably 
in the 35 or 25 mile speed zone of the 
cities and towns to insure their being 
seen by the passing motorists. To date, 
50,000 Mass maps have been printed 
and distributed to motels, hotels, res- 
taurants, and service stations on U. S. 
301 in North Carolina from Rocky 
Mount to Lumberton. 


GENERAL ROAD MAP OF MASSES 


The idea of the U. 8. 301 Mass map 
is not a new one in the diocese of 
Raleigh. Several years ago, His Ex- 
cellency, The Most Reverend Vincent 
S. Waters, Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., 
promoted the idea of having a Mass 
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map of all cities and towns in North 
Carolina. This comprehensive map, 
which indicates all marked major high- 
ways in the “Tar Heel State,” immedi- 
ately informs the tourists where the 
Catholic churches are located with a 
miniature flag over each town with a 
church and with the flag banner display- 
ing the hours of Masses. Free copies of 
this road map of Masses may be ob- 
tained by writing to the North Carolina 
Catholic Laymen’s Association, Naza- 
reth, N.C. On the cover of the general 
road map of all Masses in the state is 
a picture of Bishop Waters and carries 
with it his greetings and blessings on 
tourists for a safe journey while in the 
diocese of Raleigh. 

Many of the Catholic tourists from 
the northern parts of this country who 
have always lived in a highly Catholic 
environment are learning by their motor 
trip through the South, the searcity of 
Catholics in this part of the United 
States. Nevertheless, regardless of the 
distance which separates churches from 
each other in terms of miles, it is a 
tribute to the Catholic tourists that 
they are concerned about fulfilling their 
Sunday obligation of attending Holy 
Mass. The now famous question, “What 
are'the hours of Masses?” is having ¢ 
profound effect on motel and hotel man- 
agers and restaurant owners in making 
them more conscious of the unity of 
devotion found in the Catholic church. 

Along U. S. Highway 301 in North 
Carolina nowadays, these inquiries are 
being answered with display cards of the 
local Mass schedule and other devo- 
tions; in some places there can even be 
found the Catholic Art Calendar giving 
the full schedule of devotions in the lo- 
cal churches. The Mass map schedule 
can be found in the rooms of the motels 
and hotels and even some of the tourists 
request copies to take with them. Some 
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motel operators and restaurant people 
have agreed to share their outdoor ad- 
vertising free of charge with the Cath- 
olic churches in order to assist the 
tourists. 


CATHOLIC SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


Southern hospitality is also being ex- 
tended to the Catholic tourists from 
other sections of the country when they 
attend Sunday Mass. Some _ places 
have formed “Greeters Committees” 
whose main function after Mass is to 
acquaint the traveling Catholie with 
the conditions of the Church in the 
southland and to make them feel a part 
of the local parish. One place has 
started the custom of giving out a 
souvenir in the way of a Saint Christo- 
pher key-ring to all tourists. Another 
church has set up a “coffee bar” in the 
parish auditorium to serve the tourists 
a collation before they resume their 
journey. 

It is probable that this need of assist- 
ing the Catholic tourists is true, not 
only in North Carolina, but in other 
sections of the country. We are begin- 
ning to hear in this state from our tour- 
ists, as a result of placing signs on the 
highways, the hope that steps of ad- 
vertising will be taken in other sections 
of our land. In many cities and towns 
throughout the United States we may 
read, “The Baptists Welcome You,” 
“The Methodists Welcome You,” and 
so on with the other denominations; but 
it must be admitted that there are too 
few towns and cities wherein we find 
the welcome sign out for our Catholics 
from our Catholics. Perhaps our proj- 
ect will prompt more priests and lay- 
men throughout the vast expanse of our 
country to take action in welcoming 
many of the 30,000,000 Catholics who 
take to the highways throughout the 
year. 








St. Joseph, Model for Priests 


By STEPHEN McKENNA, C.SS.R. 


HE NAME OF St. JOSEPH 1s not 


mentioned in the canon of the Mass, 
that precious memorial of Christian 
antiquity, for the obscurity which sur- 
rounded him in life continued for many 
centuries after his death. Only when 
the Chureh had successfully overcome 
the long and bitter attacks of the here- 
ties upon the Son and Mother of God, 
did Catholies begin to perceive his true 
spiritual greatness and accord him his 
rightful place in their devotional life. 
Though St. Joseph was never ordained, 
we are not stretching the truth in point- 
ing out the similarity between his life 
and that of priests, and in holding him 
aloft as a model whom all of them can 
imitate. 


FAMILY OF ST. JOSEPH 


The details of St. Joseph’s early life 
are veiled in secrecy. At his first 
appearance in history, he was already 
a grown man, “betrothed” to the Virgin 
Mary. . We know, however, that he was 
a direct descendant of David and as 
such was the lawful heir to the throne 
of this illustrious king, and the most 
important personage of his nation. But 
through a series of political disasters 
the civil authority had passed into the 
hands of strangers. The family of 
David had been reduced to poverty 
and thus we find St. Joseph working 
at the humble trade of a carpenter. 

Similarly, priests must admit that 
there are few, if any, noteworthy inci- 
dents in their boyhood and early man- 
hood. Furthermore, they resemble St. 
Joseph, not in having a distinguished 


ancestor like King David, but in coming 
from families that seldom possess much 
of the material goods of this world. 
The parents of most priests never had 
the opportunity of receiving a college 
degree because they had to earn their 
livelihood by the sweat of their brow. 
In many cases they were obliged to 
make a heavy financial sacrifice in order 
that their son might study for the 
priesthood. 


DIGNITY OF ST. JOSEPH 


From all eternity God chose St. 
Joseph to be the husband of Mary, the 
fairest of His creatures, the guardian 
of His “beloved Son.” During His 
whole earthly life the Son of God would 
be commonly regarded as the son of 
Joseph, the carpenter. Though he was 
not the parent of Christ in the strict 
sense of the term, St. Joseph had all 
the rights and the authority of a father 
over Him. As a matter of fact, St. 
Matthew and St. Luke prove that 
Christ is the “Son of David” by tracing 
the relationship between them through 
the family of St. Joseph. While this 
saint himself would never occupy the 
throne of David, his right to it would 
be transferred to Christ, His legal heir, 
and through Him it would become a 
spiritual kingdom that transcends the 
limits of time and space. 

Those called to the priesthood are 
also entrusted with an office above that 
of any secular ruler: it is an office that 
associates them with Jesus and Mary. 
It is mainly through priests that the 
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Son of God lives again on earth in a 
very real though invisible manner. At 
the altar, administering the Sacraments 
and preaching the Gospel, they speak 
in His name and with His authority. 
Their priesthood likewise unites them 
very closely with Mary who sees in 
them the image of her own son, the 
great High Priest. As the co-redemp- 
trix on Calvary, she is ever helping 
them in their priestly work. Finally, 
although priests renounce the rights of 
physical parenthood, they receive, 
nevertheless, the title of “father” just 
as St. Joseph did. Each of them, in 
the words of Pope Pius XII, “begets 
children to that life which is heavenly 
and eternal.” Was it not the Curé of 
Ars who said that if a parish were with- 
out a priest for twenty years, the people 
would be adoring beasts? 


ST. JOSEPH PREPARED 
FOR HIS OFFICE 


The higher the office that God has 
in store for anyone, the greater are the 
graces that He gives. Thus, He pre- 
served Mary from all stain of original 
sin in the first instant of her conception 
in order that she might one day be a 
worthy mother of His divine Son. 
Surely He would also prepare St. Joseph 
for the important role that He had as- 
signed to him in the economy of salva- 
tion. Some theologians believe that this 
saint, like St. John the Baptist, was 
born without original sin; but even if 
he did not receive this privilege, God 
must have granted him unmistakable 
proofs of His divine love. During the 
hidden years of his life St. Joseph co- 
operated with these graces, for God re- 
veals to us, in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
that St. Joseph was a “just man” even 
before he began to live with Mary. In 
Sacred Scripture, a “just man” means 
one who is always exact in observing all 
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the laws of God. “I have found David 

.. aman after my heart” is God’s ex- 
planation for raising up the shepherd of 
Bethlehem to be the king of the Jewish 
people. In a far truer sense these words 
are applicable to the carpenter of 
Nazareth, though his kingdom was a 
home and Jesus and Mary his only sub- 
jects. 

God acts in a similar way toward 
those whom He will honor with the 
priesthood. Not until eternity will 
priests realize the love and mercy that 
God has shown toward them in their 
journey from the baptismal font to 
the altar, the dangers and temptations 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil 
from which He freed them, and the 
many human agents whom He made use 
of as the instruments of His grace in 
their regard. Perhaps they will then 
discover that their vocation itself was 
a divine reward for their parents’ pray- 
ers and sacrifices. 

The grace of God was not given to 
them in vain. Once assured of a call 
to the priesthood, they realized that for 
this state in life, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
says, “no ordinary virtue but an ex- 
celling virtue suffices . . Insofar as 
those who receive Orders are placed 
over others in rank, they should be their 
superiors also by merit of their holi- 
ness.” Hence, as students for the 
priesthood, they carefully avoided the 
occasions of sin, maintained a constant 
watch over their unruly passions, made 
prayer an essential part of daily life, 
followed the advice of their spiritual 
director and received Holy Commun- 
ion as often as possible. The seminary 
authorities, who bore the heavy respon- 
sibility of passing judgment on their 
vocation, permitted them to advance, 
step by step, to the priesthood, because 
they gave evidence of what the Church 
demands of her priests: “heavenly wis- 
dom, good morals and the persevering 
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practice of virtue.” Accordingly, when 
the Bishop asked on the day of their 
ordination, ‘‘Do you know them to be 
worthy?” the archdeacon of the Mass 
could truthfully reply in their name, 
“As far as human frailty permits me to 
know, I know and testify that they are 
worthy of this office.” 


ST. JOSEPH GREW IN HOLINESS 


How easy it must have been for St. 
Joseph to be humble when he saw the 
Son of God concealing the might and 
splendor of His divinity in human flesh, 
and the Mother of God doing the ordi- 
nary work of the household! What an 
incentive he had for never offending 
God when his daily companions were 
Jesus, whose name itself signified that 
He would “save His people from their 
sins,” and Mary, who expressed the 
whole purpose of her earthly life in the 
words, “My soul magnifies the Lord!” 

In the spiritual order there is no 
standing still; unless one moves steadily 
onward along the road to perfection he 
will soon fall back into the habit of sin. 
Hence, priests must never be satisfied 
with the holiness that was theirs on the 
day of ordination; they must be re- 
solved to advance in virtue when they 
leave the quiet of the seminary for the 
active ministry. 

It should not be too difficult for them 
to do so. First of all, their priesthood 
is the continuation of the Redemption 
for which Jesus and Mary paid such a 
“oreat price.” Secondly, their long 
years of study in Sacred Scripture and 
dogmatic theology have given them an 
excellent grasp of the significance and 
consequences that follow from the di- 
vine sonship and the divine maternity. 
Lastly, they are the official guardians of 
Jesus in His sacramental life, as St. 
Joseph was of His hidden life. Since 
the church to which a priest is assigned 
is usually but a few steps away from 


the rectory, he should try to find time, 
even in the busiest day, to make at 
least a brief visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. He should place the rosary in 
the same category with the divine office 
and make it his daily prayer. 


ST. JOSEPH’S SACRIFICES 


While it was a singular honor for St. 
Joseph to be appointed the head of the 
Holy Family, this office required him 
to make many sacrifices. He gave up 
the pleasures of married life in order 
that he might become the chaste spouse 
of the Virgin Mary. He always re- 
mained among the poorer people and 
enjoyed little of the material comforts 
of life. He at once obeyed the command 
of God who sent His angel to him in 
the middle of the night, left his newly 
acquired home in Bethlehem, and 
started on his journey to Egypt with 
Jesus and Mary. There he faced the 
problem, all too familiar to us in these 
days of displaced persons, of finding 
work, food, shelter and clothing in a 
strange land. When this exile was over, 
he returned to Palestine and remained 
for the rest of his life in Nazareth, a vil- 
lage almost concealed from view by the 
surrounding hills, so insignificant that 
an apostle would later doubt whether 
any worth-while thing could come from 
there. As far as we can determine, he 
did not live to see Christ perform a 
miracle or to hear any of His sublime 
sermons. After death, as during life, 
he was known simply as Joseph the car- 
penter, for, in accordance with the will 
of God, he kept the true identity of the 
Holy Family an inviolable secret, never 
once referring to the angel whom God 
had sent to him on four different occa- 
sions. His tomb has never been dis- 
covered and not a single word that he 
spoke on earth has been recorded. 

If the surest sign of spiritual progress 
is the union of the divine and the human 
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vill, then St. Joseph was truly a great 
saint, the greatest after Mary. He 
never complained of the humble and 
obscure life that he was obliged to lead. 
He never gave a moment’s thought to 
his own interests and convenience. 
Utter selflessness was his most out- 
standing characteristic. 

Priests should also look upon their 
exalted office as a golden opportunity 
for laboring more effectively for the sal- 
vation of others, even as does the great- 
est among them who calls himself “the 
servant of the servants of God.” Hence, 
they must always give to the spiritual 
welfare of the people under their charge 
a priority over their own personal ease. 
If they accept this as the cardinal prin- 
ciple of their priestly lives, then they 
will feed their flock with the food of 
solid doctrine in their sermons, will be 
patient with penitents in the confes- 
sional, and will not be annoyed if one 
of them should disturb their order of the 
day or their sleep. They cannot, of 
course, save the souls of their people by 
removing them from all the corrupting 
influences in our present-day civiliza- 
tion, as St. Joseph saved the life of 
Christ by simply taking Him away from 
the kingdom of Herod. But priests will 
achieve this same end, if they convince 
the people by their conduct, as well as 
by word, that it is possible for them to 
live in the world without becoming at- 
tached to its pleasures. 

Again, like St. Joseph, the vast 
majority of priests are not called upon 
to do anything spectacular. In fact, 
their daily round of parochial duties 
tends to keep them out of the limelight. 
It sometimes happens that they are sent 
to a parish in an obscure and insignifi- 
cant place, such as was Nazareth, or to 
work which has little natural attrac- 
tion or bristles with difficulties of which 
superiors or others may not be fully 
aware. Priests who imitate St. Joseph, 
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however, will not “sweat it out” till 
something better comes along. On the 
contrary, they will put their hearts and 
souls into their work. They may never 
see the fruit of their labors, but they 
know that the lowliest task, if done 
to please God, will draw down His 
choicest blessings, just as the graces of 
the Redemption came only when the 
Son of God had been humbled to the 
death of the cross. They may not re- 
ceive an adequate recognition for the 
work which they have done on earth; 
too, they may be quickly forgotten in a 
place where they spent their best years. 
But this lack of human appreciation 
will not embitter them. They have 
never forgotten that it is God’s judg- 
ment alone that counts. 


THE DEATH OF ST. JOSEPH 


We have no record of when, where, 
or how St. Joseph died; yet we know 
that his death must have been a most 
peaceful and holy one. First of all, he 
had long since renounced all that this 
arth could offer: bodily pleasure, ma- 
terial wealth, fame and success; hence 
he was not afraid to leave it. Further- 
more, he had done the will of God in 
everything and was just as ready to 
leave this world for eternity as once be- 
fore he had left Bethlehem for Egypt. 
Finally, he was assisted on his death- 
bed by Jesus and Mary. They prayed 
for him. then as they had: during life, 
consoling him with the. thought that 
they would soon be united with him. 

No priest can gaze into: the future 
and predict the time, place, or manner 
of his death. He may die after a linger- 
ing illness or, perhaps, unexpectedly, as 
an ancient Latin proverb.warns: “Subi- 
tanea mors, clericorum sors.” But these 
circumstances are relatively unimpor- 
tant, for if he has imitated St. Joseph-in 
life, he will also resemble him at the 
moment of death. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
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Second Sunday after Easter 


Life for His Sheep 


“T lay down my life for my sheep” (John x: 16). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) God’s plan for Jogues. 

(2) Return to martyrdom. 

(3) Conclusion: “The great Pastor’ has 
commissioned every Christian to 
bring back “the other sheep not of 
this fold.” 


When the future St. Isaac Jogues 
was ten years of age, his mother said to 
him, “Tomorrow, dear son, I shall send 
you away from me for the first time. 
You will go to school at Orleans. I 
shall indeed miss you.” While thus 
speaking to him, tears stole down her 
cheeks. Isaac raised his hand to brush 
the tears away. Then, taking his hand 
in hers, she kissed it, saying, “Such a 
beautiful hand, my son! I wonder what 
part it will play in conquering the 
world! My son, guard your hands 
from evil, and perhaps some day the 
good God will call you to the holy 
priesthood. How happy I should be if 
I could kneel and see you lift the dear 
Christ in your hands.” The boy smiled 
and replied, “If God wills, I shall be 
a priest. I shall try to become holier 
every day.” 

Upon completing seven years of study 
at the Jesuit college, Orleans, the young 


man entered the Jesuit novitiate at 
Rouen. Here he was taught by Father 
Louis Lalemont, who eagerly desired 
to go to Canada to convert the savage 
Indians. Noting Isaac’s virtues, he 
often said to his student-novice, 
“Brother, you will not die anywhere 
but in Canada.” Many years later 
while Isaac was a teacher at Rouen, he 
met another Lalemont, Father Charles 
Lalemont, first superior of the Canadian 
missions, and his companions, Fathers 
Brébeuf and Masse. They taught 
Isaac to love the Canadian apostolate. 

Terminating four years of teaching 
at Rouen, Isaac entered the Jesuit house 
of theology at Paris. Here he studied 
diligently and was ordained to the 
sacred priesthood, February, 1636. His 
first Mass was celebrated in his parish 
ehurch at Orleans. His mother’s wish 
was fulfilled. She saw the Body of 
Christ lifted in the strong hands of her 
son, and she remembered the day when 
she kissed them and consecrated them 
with her tears. The next day he broke 
to her the news of his assignment to 
the Canadian missions. 

A letter written to his mother de- 
scribes his journey to Canada. He 
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relates his exaltation of spirit as he 
offered his first Mass in Canada, July 
2, 1636, saying, “I do not know what it 
is to enter Heaven, but this I do know, 
that I could not think of a greater joy 
in this world than that which I felt 
when I offered my first Mass in this 
country on the feast of Our Lady’s 
Visitation.” 

Sufferings, difficult journeys, hunger, 
insults, and threats to his life was this 
shepherd’s portion. But there were con- 
solations. Many Indians were in- 
structed and baptized. Father Jogues 
spent all his free time in adoration of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament. He 
prayed for martyrdom. Eventually it 
started in 1642, when a band of Iro- 
quois tortured him by crushing his 
fingers. Now a prisoner, he was ordered 
into a boat with the other captives. 

After eight days the Indians and their 
victims came to an island in Lake 
Champlain where Father Jogues and 
his fellow prisoners were again cruelly 
beaten. The next day the savages 
forced the captives to march for thir- 
teen days until they reached Osserne- 
non, now Auriesville, New York. After 
he had been forced to run the gauntlet, 
Father was led to a platform where his 
mangled hands were again crushed and 
an infuriated squaw cut off his thumb. 
Amid the pain he prayed, “Dear God, 
accept this thumb which has touched 
Thy Body, in memory of the Holy 
Sacrifice which, for seven years, I have 
offered on Thy altar to atone for my 
want of love and reverence in celebrat- 
ing Holy Mass.” 

Despite his agony, Father Jogues 
encouraged the other prisoners. He 
baptized one of the captured Indians 
with drops of water found within a 
stalk of corn. The savages escorted 
their victims, after two days of untold 
misery, to another village. Here they 
were compelled to sing. Father Jogues 
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chanted the psalms. Then he was tied 
hand and foot and hung from a beam. 
He was cut down by a kindly Indian 
whom he later baptized. Father was 
made a slave and sentenced to hard 
labor. During the thirteen month’s of 
his servitude, he christened a dying pa- 
poose; on another occasion, he braved 
the flames to baptize a captive woman 
burning at the stake. While in custody, 
Father Jogues heard that some Huron 
prisoners were in the neighborhood. He 
was allowed to visit them. Returning 
to his prison-home, he met the Dutch 
Governor who assured him that it was 
his duty to escape. He acquiesced, 
realizing that he could help the savages 
to a greater degree by teaching their 
language and customs to others who 
might return with him to convert the 
heathens. 

When Father Jogues appeared in 
Paris, all France welcomed him. The 
Queen Regent invited him to the Court 
and knelt to kiss his mangled hands. 
When Pope Urban VIII heard of his 
plight, he said, “It would be unjust that 
a martyr for Christ should not drink 
the Blood of Christ.” ? 

Returning shortly to Canada in the 
spring of 1644, he arrived at Quebec, 
July 3. He begged to be sent to the 
Iroquois. On September 27 he began 
his last journey to the Mohawk. Two 
years later, October 18, 1646, the fear- 
less shepherd, while entering a cabin, 
was struck by a tomahawk and after- 
wards decapitated. His head was fixed 
on a stake in the palisades and his body 
was thrown into the Mohawk. 


TODAY’S FEAST 


All Christendom observes this Sun- 
day as the Feast of the Good Shepherd. 
The holy Gospel on this occasion re- 
cords one of Our Lord’s most thought- 
provoking parables. The Jews, who 
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heard the Lord Jesus relate this story, 
fully understood the character of a 
shepherd, his virtues, and the dangers to 
which he was exposed. Their fathers in 
God—Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—had 
been sheep-herders. David was their 
shepherd-king. Long before currency 
came into use, their fathers had traded 
sheep for the commodities of life. 
Hence sheep were riches. To steal a 
man’s flock would spell ruin. To kill 
a shepherd would scatter the flock, and 
the sheep would then become the prey 
of wild beasts, mad dogs, or robbers. 

If the Blessed Christ had actually 
written His autobiography, or if He had 
dictated it to a faithful scribe, this 
parable of the good shepherd would 
be considered a most perfect delineation 
of His divine character. It would seem 
that it was Our Lord’s favorite parable, 
for He had expounded it at the feast 
of the Tabernacles, stating with finality, 
“T am the good shepherd!” Again the 
Master repeats the sacred theme in the 
Gospel of today: “I am the good shep- 
herd, and I know mine and mine know 
me, even as the Father knows me and 
I know the Father; and I lay down my 
life for my sheep” (John x: 16). 

Those who heard Our Lord speak this 
parable were well aware of the shep- 
herd’s power of natural endurance. 
They knew precisely what ruin would 
come to the owner of sheep were he to 
hire an unfaithful shepherd. Jesus 
made use of this form of contrast by 
saying, “The good shepherd lays down 
his life for his sheep. But the hireling, 
who is not a shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not, sees the wolf coming and 
leaves the sheep and flees.” The Jews 
knew the curse upon the foolish shep- 
herd who did not seek the scattered 
sheep, nor heal the broken in health, 
nor nourish the hungry flock. Zachary 
had spoken of it with God’s authority, 


, 


“Q shepherd that forsaketh the flock! 

His arm shall quite wither away: 
and his right eye shall be utterly dark- 
ened” (Zach. xi: 17). 

The second contrast of today’s par- 
able is directed toward the unfaithful 
shepherd who is deservedly called a 
hireling. He is a selfish man. He does 
not own the sheep nor is he devoted to 
caring for them. He thinks only of his 
own safety. He does not wish to en- 
danger life and limb in deadly combat 
with a fierce, hungry wolf. 


“THE GREAT PASTOR 
OF THE SHEEP” 


The Blessed Christ possessed every 
quality inherent in an ideally good 
shepherd. He suffered beyond the 
power of natural endurance in laying 
down His life for His sheep. He ful- 
filled to the letter the prophecy of 
Isaias: ‘““‘We have thought of him as a 
leper, and as one struck by God and 
afflicted. ... All we, like sheep, have 
gone astray and the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all. He was 
offered because it was his own will, and 
he opened not his mouth. He shall be 
led as a sheep to the slaughter and shall 
be dumb as a lamb before his shearer” 
(Isaias liii: 4-7). By His bitter death 
He showed that He had “concern for 
the sheep.” 

Christ knew His sheep with a practi- 
cal and intimate love. He loved the 
black sheep of His fold—Judas. The 
ancients have chanted their psalmody, 
saying, “He made us, and not we our- 
selves. We are his people and the 
sheep of his pasture” (Ps. 99: 4). Each 
loyal member of the Church Militant 
may add to the praises of the ancients 
by reciting the Psalm of the Good Shep- 
herd: “The Lord ruleth me: and I shall 
want for nothing. He hath set me in a 
place of pasture. He hath brought me 
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up on the water of refreshment: he 
hath converted my soul” (Ps. 22: 3). 

Even from His throne in the heavenly 
abiding place, the Son of God knows 
and loves us all in this Valley of Wait- 
ing. And it is a personal love for every- 
one. He is still the Good Shepherd 
ready to aid the sheep of His fold. He 
has infinite concern for the least of the 
flock and divine power to protect His 


fold. He daily enriches our lives with 
His Eucharistic life. It is His divine 
will that we share our Christian heritage 
with our separated brethren. With 
His own sacred words, Jesus has com- 
missioned every Christian by good ex- 
ample, heroic concern and kindly ex- 
hortation to bring back the “other sheep 
not of this fold” to their inheritance in 
Christ Jesus.” 


Third Sunday after Easter 


Joy after Sorrow 


“Your sorrow shall be turned into joy” (John xvi: 22) 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Our Lady comes to Bernadette. 
(2) Church Sorrowful and Joyful. 
(3) Conclusion: Joy, fruit of the Holy 
Spirit, will enable us to bear our 
crosses even when we feel that God 


has forsaken us. 


Bernadette Soubirous was born at 
Lourdes, France, January 7, 1844. The 
father was a miller. Because of poverty 
he had to sell his mill. Anxious to do 
her share toward supporting a family of 
six children, Bernadette was hired to 
tend sheep for a family in a nearby 
village. All day she watched over her 
charges, taking special interest in the 
smallest lambs of the flock. She prayed 
the rosary to bring blessings upon her 
loved ones and her employers. 

When the child was fourteen, her 
parents brought her home so that she 
could begin instructions for First Holy 
Communion. She had been back only 
two weeks when her sister, Marie, her 
cousin, Jeanne, and she went to gather 
wood for her mother. It was Shrove 
Tuesday. The three girls walked along 
the bank of the Gave River. Berna- 
dette heard a sound like a roaring 
wind. Again the sound occurred. She 
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became frightened. Looking up she saw 
a most beautiful Lady in a shining 
white dress. A white mantle covered 
her head and shoulders. She wore a 
lovely blue sash. On each bare foot 
was a golden rose which gave out a 
brilliant light. Never had Bernadette 
seen so beautiful a lady! 


OUR LADY COMES TO BERNADETTE 


The Lady’s sweet smile calmed the 
frightened child, who _ instinctively 
began to recite the rosary. As Berna- 
dette prayed, the Lady also counted her 
beads, one by one, on the white rosary 
which she held. She did not say the 
“Hail Mary,” but she did repeat the 
“Glorias.”” When Bernadette blessed 
lierself at the end of the rosary, the 
beautiful Lady vanished. 

Marie and Jeanne had by this time 
gathered a goodly bunch of. sticks. 
They looked for their companion. 
They beheld her, kneeling with face 
upturned toward an empty niche in the 
rock, at the base of which grew a wild 
rose bush. When they called to her, 
Bernadette arose from her prayer and 
helped them gather the fire-wood. She 
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asked them if they had seen the vision. 
They had not. So she kept it a secret. 
Later she confided in Marie, but held 
ler by a promise not to divulge the 
secret. Marie naturally told the story 
to her mother. Mrs. Soubirous then 
forbade Bernadette to return to the 
rock of Massabielle. This made the 
child sad, but she obeyed. On the first 
Sunday of Lent the children coaxed 
her mother to allow them to go to 
the grotto. She consented. The girls 
carried holy water with them, telling 
Bernadette to sprinkle the Lady with 
the sacramental. It would keep her 
from harming them. 

At the rock the girls began their 
rosary. Again the Lady appeared, 
fingering her pure white beads. Only 
Bernadette saw her. Sprinkling holy 
water on the vision, the child said to 
the Lady, “If you come on the part of 
God, come closer to me.” The gracious 
Woman walked to the edge of the plat- 
form. Bernadette was elated. The 
Lady was a heavenly visitor. Then the 
vision faded. 

The news of the second apparition 
spread far beyond the confines of 
Lourdes. People came to interview the 
girl. Some were most unfriendly ; others 
were dubious; a few believed. 

Again on the following Thursday, the 
child went to the Grotto. The Lady 
spoke to Bernadette. She asked her to 
come daily to the place for two weeks. 
Moreover, it was the desire of the 
heavenly Visitant that many people be 
invited to accompany her. Each day 
multitudes flocked to the grotto. 

During the ninth visit, a wondrous 
thing occurred. The Lady told the 
child, “Go and drink from the foun- 
tain. Wash your face in it.” The girl 
knew there was no fountain on the 
grounds. But she obeyed and walked 
toward the Gave River. The Lady 
called again, pointing to a small clear- 


ing in the grotto. Bernadette stooped 
to dig a hole in the ground. Imme- 
diately water gushed forth. Cupping 
her hand, she lifted the water to her 
lips and drank it. Then she washed 
her face and made an act of thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Mary told Bernadette of her iden- 
tity at the sixteenth apparition. It was 
Annunciation Day on which the Chureh 
celebrates the visit of the Archangel 
Gabriel to Mary, telling her that God 
had chosen her to be the Mother of His 
Christ. On this holy festival, Berna- 
dette asked Our Lady three times for 
her name. Then Mary, raising her eyes 
heavenward, reached out her hands 
toward the people as if imploring them 
to believe, and said, “I am the Immacu- 
late Conception.” 


CHURCH SORROWFUL AND JOYFUL 


Today’s Holy Gospel brings good tid- 
ings te the sorrowful. Long ago, on 
the Mount of the Beatitudes, Our Lord 
promised all those who mourn that they 
would be comforted. Jesus told the 
Twelve that even though the world re- 
joices while His own followers grieve, 
their “sorrow shall be turned into joy.” 
The Divine Master has assured His 
servants that the happiness which fol- 
lows upon sorrow will be a permanent 
joy. The words of today’s Holy Gospel 
confirm our full confidence in this prom- 
ise of the Saviour: “Your joy no one 
shall take from you” (John xvi: 22). 
Hence it follows that we must not 
mourn as those who have no hope, nor 
wear sack-cloth and ashes, nor measure 
the depth of our grief by the length of 
our face. Rather the Blessed Christ 
would have us smile and scatter the 
stardust of innocent laughter over our 
work. 

The Church follows the pattern of her 
Founder. Her wise men tell us that 
sorrow and joy can exist in the same 
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person at the same time. 
grieves at his sister’s death, but he is 
glad that she is safe in the arms of her 
God after suffering from incurable can- 
cer. The Church has mitigated the 
severity of her penances and the in- 
tensity of her fasting and abstinence. 
She believes in the words of her Psalm- 
ist: “Sing joyfully to God all the earth: 
serve ye the Lord with gladness. Come 
in before his presence with exceeding 
great joy” (Ps. 99: 2). She places a 
Sunday of rejoicing in the middle of 
her two penitential seasons. The third 
Sunday of Advent is termed “Gaudete,” 
or the Joyful Sunday. Lent has the 
same joyous theme on its fourth Sun- 
day—Laetare Sunday. Both words are 
synonymous and reverberate the joy 
upon which St. Paul insisted in the serv- 
ice of God. “Rejoice in the Lord al- 
ways; again I say, rejoice” (Phil. iv: 4) 
is the challenge of the Introit for Gau- 
dete Sunday. “Rejoice, O Jerusalem 

. rejoice with joy, you that have 
been in sorrow” is the happy, opening 
theme for Laetare Sunday. Even in the 
funeral service and in the Mass of Re- 
quiem there is the note of joy, in the 
promise of resurrection and of union 
“with those faces we have loved and 


A brother 


lost”’ in this Vale of Sorrow, and, finally, 
of the Blessed Vision of the Godhead in 
the Land of the Living. 

The history of the Church shows that 
the spirit of joyfulness has character- 
ized her from the beginning. The monu- 
ments in her Catacombs are filled with 
symbols of rejoicing. The constancy of 
the martyrs baffled their persecutors. 
Their cheerfulness often converted their 
jailers. 

St. Paul confessed that he was tor- 
mented by a messenger of Satan. Thrice 
he besought God to remove the tempta- 
tion. The Lord answered, “My grace 
is sufficient for thee, for strength is made 
perfect in weakness. Gladly therefore 
I will glory in my infirmities that the 
strength of Christ may dwell in me” (II 
Cor. xii: 9). So the Apostle of the 
Gentiles trudged along the Way of Sor- 
rows, rejoicing that he could place his 
weary feet in the crimson footprints of 
Him who had preceded him. There is 
no state of life which precludes sorrow. 
Trials come to pagans, tribulations visit 
the rich, death strikes the ruler on his 
throne. Joy, fruit of the Holy Spirit, 
will enable us, as it helped St. Berna- 
dette to bear her cross, to smile even 
when we feel that God has forsaken us. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


The Living Spirit of the Father 


“The Spirit of truth will teach you all the truth” (John xvi: 13). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Mission of the Hawthorne Rose. 
(2) Sacred indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
(3) Conclusion: May we imitate the Master 
in His seeming dependence upon the 
Paraclete. 


Beside the famed Louisa Alcott home 
at Concord, Massachusetts, stands the 
house of Nathaniel Hawthorne—“‘The 
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Wayside.” The noted author moved 
here in 1854. During New England’s 
“Golden Age of Literature,” a galaxy of 
authors inhabited the town. It was the 
residence of the Misses Alcott, Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, Channing, Emerson, 
Thoreau and other celebrities. 

Upon the death of her husband in 
1864, Sophia Peabody Hawthorne sailed 
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of pneumonia in February, 1881. 
father and mother were heartbroken. 
Seventeen years later, George followed 
his boy in death. 
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to Europe with her children, Julian, Una 
and Rose. 
languages in Germany, he met George 
Parsons Lathrop whom he soon brought 
to meet his mother and sisters. 
Hawthorne ladies were then staying at 
a hotel in Dresden. George was a young 
free-lance writer with plenty of rejec- 
tion slips to his credit, though eventually 
he was to become assistant editor oi 
The Atlantic Monthly. 
love with Rose, “fairest of maidens,” as 
her father had hailed her. 
death of her mother in London came as 
a crushing blow to the young lovers. 
The Hawthornes and Mr. Lathrop re- 
turned home to the United States. 


While Julian was studying 


‘Lhe 


George fell in 


The sudden 


George married Rose, and life at first 


was filled with happiness for them. 
Both were devoted to the arts and adept 
in creative writing. 
tensively. 
brought them again to Concord where 
Rose relived again the ten years of 
happy memories in the former home of 
her beloved parents. 


They travelled ex- 
The birth of a son, Francis, 


Another tragedy 
‘ame when their boy of five years died 
The 


MISSION OF THE HAWTHORNE 
ROSE 


Rose Lathrop closed “The Wayside”’ 


after her son’s death and abandoned 
social life. 
heart she turned to the slums of New 
York City to seek out the cancerous 
poor. 
at Number One Scammel Street, she 
started to rehabilitate it. 
credible that a society belle, who was 
also a promising future author, would 
retire from the brilliant social and liter- 
ary circles where she was esteemed for 
her beauty, charm, learning and lineage. 


To heal the ache in her 


Finding an abandoned tenement 


It was in- 


Moreover, it is unbelievable that a 


dainty lady in the prime of life would 
wash the ceiling, walls and floor of a 
house which was infested with rats and 
made dingy by soot. All the windows 
had been broken. Espousing poverty 
like her patron, Saint Rose of Lima, 
the Hawthorne Rose gave forth the fra- 
grance of Christliness in serving the 
cancerous poor. Nothing had ever been 
done to alleviate the sad lot of these 
invalids, neither in the entire state of 
New York nor in the nation itself. 

News spread like a prairie fire that 
Rose Lathrop had severed connection 
with literary salons and had opened a 
louse for the cancerous poor on the 
lower East Side. There was consterna- 
tion among the literati. Among those 
stricken with “the disease” the news 
spread swiftly that a “lady with the 
face of an angel” was dressing the sores 
of the sick poor and aiding any indigent 
cancer victim whose poverty kept him 
from seeking a doctor’s aid. 

At the turn of the century people were 
of the opinion that cancer was conta- 
gious and incurable. The repugnant 
odors of the open sores repulsed people. 
Health officers were in a predicament 
and hospitals refused to treat non-pay- 
ing cancer patients. 


MOTHER MARY ALPHONSA AND 
“CHRIST’S POOR” 


Mrs. Lathrop took a three month’s 
training in practical nursing at the New 
York City Hospital to prepare herself 
for the work. The noble lady received 
as many patients into the “Poverty 
Cote” as the reconditioned tenement 
would accommodate. Soon neighboring 
doctors called and offered their services. 
Friends from Concord, Boston and New 
York opened their purses. Mark Twain 
spread the good tidings of this clinic. 
He was also generous with alms. Other 
literary folk sent a portion of their 
“check” to the cancer fund. Among the 
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early contributors to the project was 
the firm of Houghton and Mifflin. 

Then, one day, Father Thuente, O.P., 
the pastor of St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Chureh, visited a parishioner at the 
clinic. He noticed a large crucifix on 
the wall and a statue of St. Rose of 
Lima surrounded by heaps of bandages. 
He was happy to learn from Mrs. 
Lathrop that she and her late husband 
had entered the Church after their mar- 
riage. The priest continued his visits. 
Meanwhile, Miss Alice Huber, a young 
art student, heard the call and volun- 
teered. As the work progressed, a larger 
building was needed. Accordingly 
Christ’s cancerous poor were housed in 
new quarters. A magazine, Christ’s 
Poor, edited by Mrs. Lathrop, ac- 
quainted a widening circle of friends 
with the needs of “Rose Lathrop’s Can- 
cer Clinic,” as it was called. This 
brochure brought in funds, groceries, 
hospital supplies and recruits. It also 
attracted a larger crowd of the Master’s 
suffering brethren. 

Archbishop Corrigan gave his permis- 
sion for Mrs. Lathrop and Miss Huber 
to receive the Dominican habit. The 
former took the name of Sister Mary 
Alphonsa; the latter, Sister Mary Rose. 
Later, vocations came to the little 
community. “Christ’s Poor” put out a 
plea for more recruits. Finally, Mother 
Mary Alphonsa begged for a fire-proof 
country home for her patients. It came 
in due season. Topping the hillside, in 
a settlement, now called Hawthorne, in 
Westchester County, New York, is a 
group of Spanish mission-type_ build- 
ings—the motherhouse, the novitiate, 
and the hospital. Nearby is the ceme- 
tery where the victims of thie dread dis- 
ease and their nurses, the Sisters of St. 
Dominic, Servants of Relief for Incur- 
able Cancer, sleep in Christ. Within the 
folds of that dreary treasure house 
valled the grave, repose the remains of 
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Mother Mary Alphonsa—whom the 
literary world knew as Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. Disdaining public scorn like 
Magdalen of the Gospel, Mother Mary 
Alphonsa broke the alabaster box of her 
own physical strength over the forms of 
suffering, cancerous poor of every race, 
color and creed. To her, those repulsive 
sores were truly the wounds of Christ. 
And since her death, July 9, 1926, at the 
age of seventy-five years, after thirty 
years of service to the poor, the odor 
of that precious spikenard still lingers 
in the hospitals of her community. In- 
deed that holy fragrance has permeated 
the entire Chureh of the Living God. 


DESCENT OF THE DIVINE 
ADVOCATE—TODAY’S LESSON 


The Apostles had just completed a 

novena of prayer in anticipation of the 
promised coming of the Paraclete. They 
were gathered in the Upper Room when 
the days of Pentecost were drawing to 
au close. ‘Suddenly there came a sound 
from heaven, as of a violent wind blow- 
in and it filled the whole house. 
And there appeared to them parted 
tongues as of fire, which settled upon 
ach of them. And they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 11: 4). This 
is the record of the descent of the Divine 
Advocate upon the Twelve in the Cen- 
acle of Jerusalem. 

Many devout Jews from every nation 
had come to the Holy City to observe 
the feast of Pentecost. When they had 
heard the Apostles preach in their own 
dialects “the wonderful works of God,” 
they were greatly bewildered. They 
said to the Twelve: “Brethren, what 
shall we do?” Peter then told them to 
repent and be baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He then 
promised them, saying, “And you will 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit” 
(Acts ii: 38). Three thousand souls 
were the first fruits of the miracle. 
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The Living Spirit of God has lingered 
over the nascent Church from that 
Black Friday when it was born from 
the pierced side of the new Adam on 
Calvary. This is the outward mission 
of the Holy Ghost who proceeds from 
the Father and the Son by an eternal 
procession. Not only does the Paraclete 
guide the Chureh in her doctrine and 
teaching, but He vivifies her as the soul 
animates the body. The external mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit began on Pente- 
cost when the Twelve were enlightened 
and strengthened for the apostolate to 
teach and rule the Church of God. 


SACRED INDWELLING OF THE 
HOLY GHOST 


The inward mission of the Divine 
Advocate is made up of the sanctifica- 
tion of souls by conferring upon them 
the various graces, the seven-fold gifts 
and the fruits of the Holy Spirit. The 
dwelling of the Paraclete in souls, as in 
a temple, is a most consoling doctrine. 
It is by reason of the sacred indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit that the just man 
lives a spiritual life. Since this in- 
dwelling of the Paraclete in the souls 
of the just is a work of sanctification, it 
is especially attributed to the Holy 
Spirit. Thus consecrated by grace, our 
soul is a sacred temple of the Living 
God. The Blessed Christ said, “If any 
one love me, he will keep my word, and 
my Father will love him, and we will 
come to him and make our abode with 
him” (John xiv: 23). St. Paul, preach- 
ing to his converts on the sacredness of 


the body, remarked, “Do you not know 
that your members are the temple of 
the Holy Spirit, who is in you, whom 
you have from God, and that you are 
not your own? For you have been 
bought at a great price. Glorify God 
and bear him in your body” ( I Cor. 
vi: 19, 20). 

Our Lord was “led into the desert 
by the Spirit to be tempted by the 
devil” (Matt. iv: 1). May we eall 
upon the Living Spirit of Holiness to 
cleanse our heart from corruption and 
aid us in every temptation by renew- 
ing His gift of “fear of the Lord.” This 
gift imparts to the soul a salutary hor- 
ror of all sin. 

Jesus answered the blasphemous 
Pharisees who accused Him of casting 
out devils by the power of Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils, by saying, “I cast 
out devils by the Spirit of God” (Matt. 
xli: 28). May we petition the Holy 
Spirit of Truth to illumine our intellect 
against error and to renew within our 
souls the gift of wisdom. This is the 
greatest of the seven-fold gifts. It 
makes us appreciate heavenly graces. 

Finally, we recall that St. Paul points 
out that the Blessed Christ, High Priest 
and Victim, “through the Holy Spirit 
offered himself unblemished unto God” 
(Heb. ix: 14). 
Master in His seeming dependence upon 


May we imitate the 
the Paraclete. We petition the Spirit 
of Strength, to make vigorous our will 
to resist all attacks against purity by 
renewing in us the gift of fortitude. 


(Homilies continued on following pages.) 
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Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 
White Martydom 


“Remember what I told yow” (John xvi: 14). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Pastor of the front lines. 

(2) Heritage of persecution. 

(3) Conclusion: The White Martyrdom 
which began with the agony in the 
garden is the heritage of the fol- 
lowers of the Saviour. 


High praise for the heroic perform- 
ance of priestly duty on the battle front 
is not frequently found within the pages 
of a national, secular magazine. Yet, 
such an article appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of Jan. 16, 1954. It 
was entitled “The Man the Reds 
Couldn’t Conquer: The Ordeal of Chap- 
lain Kapaun.” 

First Lieutenant Ray M. Dowe, Jr., 
told this story of the Chaplain of the 
8th Cavalry to Harold H. Martin. 
It is a moving recital of facts. It con- 
tains the forceful power of a high- 
minded soldier’s self-expression coupled 
with a poet’s keen perception. The 
character of this non-combatant hero of 
the Korean War is etched so sharply on 
one’s memory that one will not soon 
forget this ex-prisoner’s report. 

Father Emil Kapaun was born on a 
farm near Marion, Kansas, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Enos Kapaun. He served in 
World War II as Chaplain in the China- 
Burma-India theatre. Returning to his 
diocese of Wichita, he became pastor of 
Timken. Later he returned to the Corps 
of Chaplains in 1948. In this magazine 
article, Lieutenant Dowe has given this 
word-picture of Captain Kapaun: 


“He was, I think the best foot-sol- 
dier I ever knew, and the bravest man 
and the kindest.... To all, Catholic, 
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Protestant and Jew alike, and to men 
who professed no formal faith at all, 
he was simply ‘Father,’ and each of 
them, when trouble came, drew cour- 
age and hope and strength from 
him. . . . The first thing I want 
to make clear is this: He was a priest 
of the Church and a man of great 
piety . . nothing soft or unctu- 
ous or holier-than-thou. He wore his 
piety in his heart. Outwardly he was 
all GI, tough of body . . full of 
wry humor . . . the most unbend- 
ing enemy of Communism. He pitied 
the Reds for their delusions.” 


PASTOR OF THE FRONT LINES 


The biographer describes the brief, 
crystal-clear, down-to-earth sermons of 
Chaplain Kapaun. Every point found 
lodging in the hearts of his men. He 
persisted in holding religious services 
despite the Communist threats. Of 
course he was unable to offer Mass as 
it was strictly forbidden. In this ar- 
ticle the Lieutenant terms Father, “the 
most accomplished food thief of them 
all.” This purloined food was given 
to the sick, for without it few prisoners 
would have survived. 

Lieutenant Dowe relates that before 
the Reds captured Father Kapaun, the 
Padre had become a legend among the 
troops. When his jeep was blown up 
he took a bicycle to reach the forward 
outposts. He “holed in” with a fright- 
ened buddy, gave him food or fruit from 
a bottomless pocket, joked, and then 
prayed and moved on. “He always 
stayed close to the fighting. His parish 
was the front” is the heroic Chaplain’s 
epitaph from the pen of his fellow 
prisoner. Once the Chaplain offered 
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Mass on a litter supported by two am- 
munition boxes. He was fearless. At 
Kumchon, Korea, he and another officer 
rescued a wounded soldier. They liter- 
ally crawled back. The shells were 
coming so thick that Father’s pipe was 
shot out of his mouth. 

This fidelity to the wounded cost the 
fearless priest his freedom. He was 
captured at Unsan, Nov. 2, 1950, giving 
the last rites to a dying soldier. Earlier 
he might have escaped, but the brave 
Chaplain preferred to remain with Sur- 
geon Anderson to care for the wounded. 
The long trek of the captured men from 
the battalion aid station to the prison 
camp was torture. They carried the 
sick on improvised litters. The Lieuten- 
ant unknowingly was shouldering the 
same litter which Father Kapaun was 
helping to earry. As they changed 
places to relieve the ache and the pres- 
sure, the soldier said to the red-bearded 
man behind him, “I’m Mike Dowe.”’ 
“Kapaun” came the crisp reply with- 
out title or rank, as the priest put out 
his hand. Then the soldier feelingly 
said, “Father, I’ve heard about you.” 
The priest smiled, and remarked, “Don’t 
pass it along. It might get back to the 
Chief of Chaplains.” 

Lieutenant Mike tells of the heroism 
of Father Kapaun in helping all the 
men to bear their heavy crosses. He 
stole into the shacks of the sick, carry- 
ing fresh bandages. He picked the ver- 
min from their sores. He offered them 
stolen food and a few puffs from his 
pipe. Finally, he prayed with them. 
He dug the graves of the dead and he 
blessed them. He washed the garments 
of the dead and gave them to those in 
He cleaned filthy 
rooms when other prisoners refused. He 


need of clothes. 


prevented many who were ignorant of 
Communism from embracing this perni- 
cious doctrine. 


DEATH OF A HERO FOR CHRIST 


It is the conviction of Father’s biog- 
rapher that the Reds feared him. His 
calm logic forced his Communist brain- 
washer into fits of frenzy. His captors 
could not break his spirit. They feared 
to maltreat him lest mutiny arise among 
the four thousand prisoners of the camp. 

After Easter, 1951, Father began to 
fail. He later contracted pneumonia. 
In his delirium he conversed with his 
mother and dad and with the priests 
who had taught him. The crisis passed, 
but the Reds moved him, against every 
protest, to the death-house. He smiled 
on his men asking them to tell the folks 
at home that he died a happy death. 
When friends wished to hold a memorial 
service on the first anniversary of his 
death, the Reds refused. Lieutenant 
Dowe knew the reason for their refusal. 
Though Father Kapaun was buried in 
an unmarked mass-grave somewhere on 
the banks of the Yalu River, the Reds 
feared his immortal spirit which they 
could not starve to death nor kill. They 
still are afraid of him and of his cour- 
ageous spirit which prompted him to lay 
down his life for his friends. 

It was quite a shock to Our Lord's 
disciples when He told them very 
plainly that they would suffer persecu- 
tion for His sake. “They will expel you 
from the synagogues,” said He. They 
knew that Jesus had been seized in the 
synagogue of His home town when He 
revealed His Divine Personality to his 
kith and kin. They had pushed Him 
out of the House of God and had led 
Him to the brow of the hill on which 
Nazareth was built, “that they might 
throw him down headlong” (Luke iv: 
29). 

His sacred words, as recorded in to- 
day’s Holy Gospel, are filled with fore- 
boding. He has assured His followers 
that the Advocate, the Spirit of Truth, 
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will strengthen them in being witnesses 
unto Him. Jesus had requested them 
not to be secandalized in Him. They 
had been with Him “from the begin- 
ning” and were trained in fortitude. 

And yet even stout hearts would have 
quailed at the warning: “Yes, the hour 
is coming for everyone who kills you to 
think that he is offering worship to God. 
And these things they do because they 
have not known the Father nor me” 
(John xvi: 14). Some of the disciples 
perhaps remembered that He had al- 
ready spoken of the trials which would 
befall them. 

The eighth beatitude promised eter- 
nal felicity to the victims of oppression: 
“Blessed are they who suffer persecu- 
tion for justice’ sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ Immediately fol- 
lowing this text of St. John there is a 
second assurance of eternal recompense 
after earthly tortures: “Blessed are you 
when men reproach you, and persecute 
you, and speaking falsely, say all man- 
ner of evil against you, for my sake. 
Rejoice and exult, because your reward 
is great in heaven; for so did they per- 
secute the prophets who were before 
vou” (Matt. v: 11-12). 


BEHIND BAMBOO AND 

IRON CURTAINS 

From the time of St. Stephen, the 
first martyr, until today, the Church 
has been persecuted. In every age, old 
and young have suffered beyond the 
power of human endurance. The ten 
great persecutions at Rome, from the 
time of the Emperor Nero to that of 
Diocletian, were orgies of cruelty. 

Despite famine and the sword, the 
Church has made progress. Tertullian 
remarked that the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of Christians. The oppres- 
sion of the English, Scotch and Irish 
Catholies during penal times, brought 
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forth a vast throng of martyrs. The 
religious wars, following the inroads of 
the Reformation, brought great suffer- 
ing to countless souls. Foreign mis- 
sioners lost their lives in many outposts 
of the Faith. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Japan almost wiped out the ves- 
tiges of the Catholic religion watered 
by the sweat of St. Francis Xavier. 
The Kulturkampf in Germany forced 
Catholies to leave the fatherland. Re- 
cently the Nazi government did _ ir- 
reparable damage to Catholic youth. 
Behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, 
fierce persecution of Catholics now 
rages with little hope of diminution. 

For the past three years the bishops 
of the United States have set the last 
Sunday of December as a day of prayer 
for our persecuted brethren. It is a 
magnificent way to show that we suffer 
with our brethren. They are undergo- 
ing the slow martyrdom of starvation, 
of slave labor, of mental cruelty, of 
beatings. We Christians cannot aid our 
fellow Catholics behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains as the heroic Father 
Kapaun comforted his brethren. 

White Martyrdom began at Geth- 
semane, when Jesus in His agony, aban- 
doned by his apostles, searched the 
heavens for some semblance of His 
Eternal Father’s merey. “He fell on 
the ground, and began to pray that, if 
it were possible, the hour might pass 
from him” (Mark xiv: 36). The secret 
interior struggle of the Blessed Master 
is now the sad portion of our brethren 
in chains. It may be our portion, too, 
as He said, “If they have persecuted 
me, they will persecute you also” (John 
xv: 10). It is a duty for all to pray 
without ceasing for every persecuted 
soul and to eall the attention of our 
fellow citizens, especially our legisla- 
tors, to those hapless Christians now 
enduring “White Martyrdom.” 
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Fifth Sunday after Easter 


In My Name 


“Ask anything in my name” (John xvi: 23). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Saint on a temporal throne. 
(2) Sincerity in prayer. 
(3) Conclusion: The first petition m our 
prayer to the Father should be the 
advancement of His Kingdom. 


There was exceedingly great joy in 
France on April 23, 1215, as messen- 
gers rode through the kingdom an- 
nouncing the birth of a prince. The 
town crier was on hand to receive the 
good tidings, vigorously calling, “Come 
Rejoice and make 
merry. A prince is born. God save 
his majesty!” This royal baby was the 
son of King Louis VIII and the pious 
Queen Blanche of Castile. He was des- 
tined in the divine plan to become the 
ninth Louis, King of France, a wise 
ruler, a mighty Crusader and a power- 
ful saint. 

Queen Blanche was well named. Her 
soul was pure-white. Not trusting her 
son to a nurse, she herself cared for 
him. She held his tiny hands in prayer- 
ful fashion and taught him how to lisp 
his baby prayers. When he was old 
enough to understand the difference be- 
tween good and evil, the Queen spoke 
to the young Prince. ‘My son, I love 
you with all my heart, but I would 
rather see you dead at my feet than 
know that you had committed a mortal 
sin.” Prinee Louis never forgot this 
unportant advice. He remained pure 


one! Come all! 


amid the multiple temptations of court 
life and worldly commerce into which 
spheres, by the very nature of his voca- 
tion, he had to mingle. 

A great sorrow came to him in his 


twelfth year when his father, the King, 
died. Then his mother became the 
Queen Regent until her son became of 
age. All members of the royal court 
assisted at his coronation. During the 
Solemn Mass the new king received 
Holy Communion. He promised the 
archbishop who annointed him with 
holy oil and placed the crown on his 
head, that he would rule for the honor 
and glory of God, for the defense of 
Holy Church and for the good of the 
people of France. He was loudly ac- 
claimed by all his loyal subjects. 


SAINT IN THE TEMPORAL THRONE 


While still a young monarch, he gave 
splendid evidence of his _ virtues. 
When his royal forces put to rout rival 
princes who sought to seize his throne, 
King Louis pardoned them. He al- 
lowed them to retain their estates. Al- 
though living in comparative luxury, he 
prayed and fasted. He celebrated 
every festivity and especially the tour- 
naments, but he never tolerated inde- 
cent or dangerous amusements. His 
charity and mercy were boundless. He 
was unusually cheerful. He honored 
God’s holy name and upheld the sacred- 
ness of oaths. 

His kindness to the poor became pro- 
verbial. Visiting the sick-poor in hos- 
pitals, he bathed them, dressed their 
sores and gave them medicine with his 
own hands. Occasionally he brought 
beggars to dine at his own table where 
he served them himself. He saw Christ 
in the least of his brethren. 

On his twenty-first birthday, King 
Louis married Margaret, the eldest 
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daughter of the Count of Provence. 
His wife was pious, brilliant and beau- 
tiful. She was an ideal helpmate and 
he thanked God for so noble a spouse. 
At this time, the King, becoming of 
age, took over the reins of government. 
He still listened to the sage advice of 
his mother. Daily he recited the 
Divine Office and attended Mass. He 
wore a hair-shirt for penance. He ap- 
proached frequently the Sacred Tri- 
bunal. He was also a frequent com- 
municant. His fervor was shown in 
his love of neighbor. He protected the 
weak and underprivileged. He was 
stern with the rich and the powerfully 
strong who lorded it over the poor. He 
was an ideal peace-maker. 


MIGHTY CRUSADER 


Visitors to Paris marvel at the 
beauty of the Holy Chapel, La Sainte 
Chapelle, which Louis had built to en- 
shrine the Crown of Thorns. In 1239, 
Baldwin, the Latin Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, presented this most pre- 
cious relic to Louis who sent two Do- 
minican priests to bring this esteemed 
gift to the capital. With his brother, 
Prince Robert, and the clergy and the 
men of the court, Louis met the friars 
on their return. Louis walked bare- 
foot into Paris carrying the sacred bur- 
den. Entering the chapel, he placed 
the Crown of Thorns in a reliquary. 

During May, 1249, the King, having 
made a vow to rescue the Holy Land 
from the infidel, sailed for Palestine. 
He landed at Damietta where his army 
put the Saracens to flight. Later on he 
was captured in another skirmish. 
Threatened with torture if he did not 
repudiate the Blessed Christ, Louis re- 
plied, “You may harm my body, but 
you cannot hurt my soul.” The Sara- 
cen ruler, moved by the King’s stead- 
fastness, freed him upon the payment 
of a ransom. 
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On August 25, 1270, fortified by the 
rites of the Church, King Louis died 
while engaged on a second Crusade. 
His son, John, also a Crusader, had 
preceded him in death by a few weeks. 
Sending for his second son, Philip, soon 
to become king, the dying ruler gave 
him the written instructions which he 
had penned in Paris for John. “My 
son, before all things you must love 
God. Be ready to suffer anything 
rather than commit a mortal sin. Go 
to Confession often. Hear Mass daily. 
Be generous to the poor. Punish those 
who speak ill of God or of His Name. 
I pray Our Lord Jesus Christ to 
strengthen you so that you may never 
do anything against His holy Will. I 
pray that we together may love Him 
throughout eternity. Amen.” 


“ASK ANYTHING IN MY NAME” 


In the sacred text of today’s Gospel, 
Christ refers to God as His Father, be- 
cause He is the natural Son of the 
Father A!mighty. Hence to ask any- 
thing in Our Lord’s name is simply to 
petition “in Christ,” in His Sacred 
Person, in the exalted position He holds 
as the only-begotten Son in whom the 
Father is well pleased. The petitioner 
is assured that the prayer sent heaven- 
ward in the name of Jesus will be an- 
swered by reason of the fact that it is 
in perfect accord with the divine will 
of the Father Almighty. 

During his instruction, a prospective 
convert asked, “For what things do we 
ask of God when we prav? Does He 
not know our needs?” The answer was: 
“We request God to advance His king- 
dom in the hearts of all men, to pre- 
serve the divine life in our neighbor 
and in ourselves, to renew our faith, 
patience and strength during tempta- 
tion. We also pray for all our other 
needs of soul and body. It is true that 
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our Heavenly Father knows our wants. 
Jesus has said, ‘Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? And yet not one 
of them will fall to the ground without 
your Father’s leave. But as for you, 
the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. Therefore do not be afraid; you 
are of more value than many spar- 
rows’” (Matt. x: 31). 

Our Lord prayed in order to set us 
an example. He wished us to realize 
the necessity of prayer. He chided His 
sleeping Apostles, Peter, James and 
John, remarking, “ ‘Watch and pray, 
that you may not enter into tempta- 
tion.’ . Again a second time He 
went away and prayed, saying, ‘My 
Father, if this cup cannot pass away 
unless I drink it, thy will be done’ ” 
(Matt. xxvi: 42). 

Moreover, prayer is a chief means of 
grace. God does not look to the cor- 
rect grammar of our prayer but to the 
sincerity of our petition. He hears and 
understands the lisping, halting prayer 
of the little foundling as He does the 
petition of the contrite sinner. Prayer 
is so simple! It is defined as an act of 
the intellect by which we raise our 
mind to God and speak to Him. It is 
suitable for every occasion and circum- 
stance. How consoling for the parent 
praying at midnight over a child bat- 
tling for its life to remember that Jesus 
“continued all night in prayer to God” 
(Luke vi: 12). 


SINCERITY IN PRAYER 


It would be well for those who seem- 
ingly make use only of vocal prayer 
occasionally to employ the better kind 
of prayer—mental prayer, also called 
contemplation. And in this connection 
a simple meditation on the necessity of 
prayer would be most helpful at any 
time for each one of us. Perhaps one 
could make this meditation in this 


wise. The necessity of prayer is based 
on two truths: first, without the divine 
assistance one cannot save his soul, 
for Jesus said, “He who abides in me, 
and I in him, he bears much fruit; for 
without me you can do nothing” (John 
xv: 6); secondly, the sacraments and 
prayer are the means to obtain salva- 
tion. 

Furthermore, Jesus lays down the 
rule of utter sincerity in our prayer-life. 
“Again, when you pray, you shall not 
be like the hypocrites who love to pray 
standing in the synagogues and at the 
street corners, in order that they may 
be seen by men . . but when thou 
prayest, go into thy room . . . pray 
to thy Father in secret. . In pray- 
ing do not multiply words, as the Gen- 
tiles do . . for your Father knows 
what you need before you ask him” 
(Matt. vi: 9). 

In every season Our Lord preached 
the extension of His Father’s kingdom 
and the prayer-life of the soul. His 
invitation to know, love and serve the 
Father Almighty, was the object of His 
coming among men. His cry was the 
Psalmist’s, “Behold I come. In the 
head of the book it is written of me that 
I should do thy will . . I have de- 
sired it” (Ps. 39: 9). And again while 
preaching to the people to have im- 
plicit trust in Almighty God, Jesus re- 
marked, “Do not be anxious, saying 
‘What shall we eat?’ . .. for your 
Father knows that you need all these 
things. But seek first the kingdom of 
God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be given you besides” (Matt. vi: 
34). These sacred words of Jesus prove 
to us that in asking the heavenly Father 
for material needs in the name of His 
Christ, we must seek first the kingdom 
of God and its advancement. It should 
always be our first petition to our 
Father in Christ’s holy name. Amen. 
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Justice and Mercy in the 
“Dies Irae” 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


a PREVIOUS ARTICLES IN THIS 
Review (February, 1949, December, 
1952, and June, 1953) we have con- 
sidered the history of Dies Irae and 
given an interpretation of the first six 
stanzas. This interpretation was drawn 
chiefly from Monsignor Schmit’s Eng- 
lish translation! of Gihr’s analysis of the 
famous hymn. In his volume Schmit 
includes an English translation made by 
Father Matthew Britt, O.S.B. It seems 
that we are forced to confess that no 
English translation can do justice to the 
Latin original. In fact, Dr. Coles, whe 
made eighteen translations of the Dies 
Irae, maintains that no single version 
‘an reflect the totality of the original. 
Father Britt gives us this thought in 
different words: “It is freely acknowl- 
edged that no adequate translation has 
yet appeared.” We cannot retain, Dr. 
Coles points out, the rhythmic merits 
of the Latin original, its musical sonor- 
ousness and billowy grandeur, its fire of 
lyric passion, and its wonderful fullness 
and pregnancy. It is unreasonable, con- 
cludes Dr. Coles, to expect so much in 
a single version. Yet, excellent Eng- 
lish translations do hold much of the 
beauty of the original and impart to 
their readers a keen sense of its dog- 
inatic accuracy and its aesthetic beauty. 
It is enough commendation of the hymn 
that the Church adopted it into the 
liturgy many centuries ago. When the 


‘Dies Trae. By Gihr-Schmit (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1927). 
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requiem mass is sung, the Dies Irae 
must be recited by the celebrant and 
chanted by the choir. 


THE PICTURE OF THE JUDGMENT 


The brief but impressive description 
of the end of the world, the general 
resurrection, and the Last Judgment 
ends with the seventh stanza. 


“Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix iustus sit securus?” 


This seventh stanza is the connecting 
link between the description of the Day 
of Judgment and the effective pleas for 
pardon which constitutes the second 
part of the Sequence. The second part 
of the hymn places before the reader 
what St. Leo calls ‘the picture of the 
Judgment.” It is a salutary practice 
for the Christian to be transported and 
make himself present in spirit before 
the judgment-seat of God at the precise 
moment (tunc) of his own personal 
judgment. He is led to reflect seriously 
on the minute account he will one day 
have to render to God of his entire life, 
from the first moment in which he be- 
came capable of sin until his final de- 
parture from this world. Standing be- 
fore the strict and inexorable Judge, he 
realizes most fully his guilt and his 
utter helplessness, and he is prompted 
to make a humble confession of his sins. 
He offers his prayer in fear and trem- 
bling, but he knows that there is still 
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hope for grace and pardon. 

That period of grace and pardon is 
over when he meets his Judge. He has 
passed through life filled with many 
miseries. “The days of man’s earthly 
life,” says The Following of Christ, “are 
short and evil, full of grief and distress, 
where man is defiled with many sins, 
ensnared with many passions, attacked 
with many fears, harassed by many 
‘ares, distracted by many novelties, en- 
tangled by many vanities, encompassed 
by many errors, worn out by many 
labors, assailed by many temptations, 
enervated with pleasures and tormented 
with many wants” (III, xlvili). Op- 
pressed with the weight of sin and the 
dread of punishment, he stands before 
God as his Judge. Well may he wonder 
what he, a poor sinner, may say when 
God. calls him to judgment. Then the 
time of grace that was given him to 
prepare for eternity will be at an end, 
the time for work and merit will be 
forever past, and the day of wrath and 
of reckoning will have arrived. “Before 
the judgment-seat of God,” we read in 
the words of Schmit, “poor, sinful man 
at last realizes the full burden of his 
misery, his helplessness, and the hope- 
lessness of a situation he must face 
alone; there remain for him neither 
grace, nor pardon, nor suspension of 
judgment, nor time for repentance, nor 
flight, nor excuse, nor defense.” The 
weight of his sins is upon him; the words 
of no advocate will help; the omni- 
scient Judge will then reward him ac- 
cording to his works. His meditation 
should now remind him of the words of 
Job (xxi: 14): “What shall I do when 
God shall rise to judge? and when He 
shall examine, what shall I answer 
him?” The Imitation of Christ gives 
him this salutary advice: “In all things 
look to thy end, and how thou shalt be 
able to stand before a severe judge, 
from whom nothing is hidden; who 


takes no bribes, nor receives excuses, 
but will judge that which is just.” 


THE HOUR OF MERIT IS PASSED 


Will he not have the protection and 
intercession of the Mother of God and 
of the angels and saints, of his guard- 
ian angel and his patron saint? The 
Dies Irae implies that it is vain to ask 
then for a patron or advocate. The help 
of the holy ones of God was available 
during the battle of life, but now divine 
justice alone reigns. The Church had 
taught him to ask for the help of his 
Blessed Mother during life and even to 
the hour of death, but no further, be- 
sause the hour of merit is passed. “It is 
an excellent thing,” says St. Chrysos- 
tom, “to be advantaged by the inter- 
cession of the saints, but only if we are 
not found wanting on our part. If we 
fail to do our share, their intercession 
cannot help us. Intercession implies 
help and assistance, the very notion of 
which presupposes that the one who is 
helped and assisted does not remain in- 
active, but contributes his share, for the 
help that is given remains ineffective 
unless helper and helped co-operate. 
We should not, therefore, on the one 
hand underestimate the intercession of 
the saints, nor, on the other hand, place 
all of our hopes upon them: this latter 
method would naturally cause us to 
grow careless and indifferent, while the 
former would rob us of a great spiritual 
gain. Let us therefore, call upon the 
saints of God now (as long as the time 
of grace lasts), so that they may inter- 
cede for us and assist us; but, at the 
same time, let us be diligent in the prac- 
tice of virtue, so that we may be par- 
takers in those heavenly gifts which 
God has promised to those who love 
Him.” 

The final verse of the stanza re- 
inforees the lesson taught through the 
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first two verses. Here is a judgment 
without mercy, a judgment in which 
even the just man shall scarcely be 
saved. Schmit tells us that the entire 
stanza has been substantially taken 
from the text of St. Peter: “For the 
time is, that judgment should begin at 
the house of God [2e., the Church]; 
and if first at us, what shall be the end 
of them that believe not the gospel of 
God? And if the just man [tustus] 
shall searcely [vix] be saved [salva- 
bitur], where shall the ungodly and 
sinner appear?” (1 Peter iv: 17-18). 
We read now in Schmit: 


“In the visitations, sufferings and 
persecutions which so_ frequently 
break over the faithful children of 
the Church, St. Peter sees the begin- 
nings of the general judgment, which 
is related to the individual and suc- 
cessive judgments of history like the 
full breaking of the storm to the 
lightning that precedes it. From the 
severity with which God in his holi- 
ness and justice punishes the sins and 
failings and imperfections of the 
faithful in this world, the Apostle 
seeks to show how terrible will be the 
final judgment of the wicked and un- 
believers.” 


Holy Scripture tells us that the wicked 
shall not rise again in judgment, nor 
sinners in the council of the just. Un- 
fortunately, man bestows but little 
thought upon the final judgment he 
must face. Bishop John S. Vaughan 
tells us in his sermon on “The Judg- 
ment’” that the vast majority of our 
fellow creatures live and act as though 
this were the only life. 
He writes: 


“Among the multitudes of busy, 
toiling business men, how many shall 
we find who thoroughly realize the 
sovereignty of God, and their abso- 
lute and continuous dependence upon 


* Bishop Vaughan’s Sermons (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York, 1920), Vol. II, p. 524. 
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Him, from day to day, and from hour 
to hour? Go into the great cities, and 
teeming hives of industry, where mil- 
lions are gathered together. Watch 
them immersed in business and trade 
and professional duties; and ask 
yourself, how many amongst them 
are in any degree conscious of their 
personal responsibilities? How many 
advert to the fact that an accurate 
record is kept of every idle word they 
utter, and of every sinful thought that 
they entertain, and that a day is fast 
approaching, on which they will have 
to answer to the Supreme Judge for 
every event of their life?” 


WE MUST NEVER THINK 
OURSELVES SECURE 


It is the constant effort of the Church 
to arouse men from their lethargy and 
to direct their attention to the solid 
fact of judgment. We are utter fools 
if we do not, while there is yet time, 
enter seriously into ourselves, put our 
house in order, and make ready to give 
an account of our stewardship. If the 
faithful servants of God will be saved 
only with difficulty, what will be the 
fate of the wicked who give not thought 
to judgment? The Sequence tries to 
bring home to us the salutary lesson of 
the difficulty of saving our souls. Holy 
Scripture warns us that the way is 
straight and narrow, and narrow also 
is the gate that leadeth to life. Final 
victory is to be achieved only by fol- 
lowing the straight and narrow path 
of self-denial and labor, of humility 
and mortification. 

Truly, in the words of holy Job, life 
on this earth is a warfare. No one can 
be certain of final victory. Perfect 
freedom from the possibility of losing 
our souls comes only when the particu- 
lar judgment of God is announced. 
Until then, apart from a special divine 
revelation, man cannot be fully and 
infallibly certain of his eternal salva- 
tion. St. Peter tells us to labor the 
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inore, that by good works we may make 
sure our calling and election. Our good 
works protect us against eternal loss 
and give the just man, in the words of 
Sciinit, not indeed an unquestioned 
certainty, but a more or less generous 
assurance, confidence, and contentment 
regarding his final perseverance and 
eternal happiness. Consider here the 
saying of St. Paul: “For I am not con- 
scious to myself of anything [i.e., a 
grievous sin], yet am I not hereby 
justified; but he that judgeth me is the 
Lord” (1 Cor. iv: 4). 
of himself: 


He says again 
“T chastise my body, and 
bring it into subjection: lest perhaps, 
when I have preached to others, I my- 
self should become a castaway” (I Cor. 
ix: 27) . If the Lord’s vessel of election, 
who had been caught up to the third 
heaven (II Cor. xii: 4), did not have 
certainty of salvation, surely it be- 
hooves every just man to strive ardu- 
ously to work out and assure his salva- 
tion. Something of the comforting and 
peaceful assurance that is evident in 
the last words of Suarez, “I never knew 
it was so sweet to die,” will come to the 
just man, but perfect security is de- 
ferred until after the particular judg- 
ment. We find assurance also in that 
other word of St. Paul: “The grace of 
God is life everlasting” (Rom. vi: 23). 
Bishop Hedley, in his sermon on “Re- 
demption and Grace,” interprets this 
saying to mean that “grace not merely 
deserves the vision of God, but (the 
veil being rent in two by bodily disso- 
lution) takes, or has, that vision, as the 
eve takes in the morning when sleep 
departs.” 

We are bidden to work out our salva- 
tion “with fear and trembling.” The 
author of the Imitation of Christ tells 
us to preserve a good and firm hope of 


* Bishop Hedley’s Retreats (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., London, 1894), p. 55. 


winning the crown, but we must never 
think ourselves secure, lest we grow 
negligent or proud. “Nemo est tanta 
firmitate suffultus ut de stabilitate sua 
debeat esse securus” is the warning of 
St. Leo in one of his sermons. 


FEAR SUPPORTED BY HOPE 


After the manner of the prophets of 
old, the author of Dies Irae, in the 
eighth stanza of his hymn, passes from 
a description of the terrors of the Last 
Judgment to a stirring appeal for re- 
pentance and conversion. 

“Rex tremendae maiestatis, 
(ui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis.” 

Struck with terror at the vivid 
description of the judgment of the Lord, 
inman approaches his God in holy fear. 
The royal psalmist expresses this fear 
in these words: “Pierce thou my flesh 
with thy fear: for I am afraid of thy 
judgments” (Ps. exvili: 120). Again 
the psalmist says, “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom” (Ps. 
ex: 10). Our translator calls this holy 
fear of God “the indispensable condi- 
tion of a true philosophy of life; it 
helps to reawaken and reconstruct the 
supernatural life of the soul; it is the 
first rung on the ladder of perfection 
and the ever-necessary means of safe- 
guarding, strengthening, and perfecting 
the spiritual life in all its stages.” 

Fear alone is not sufficient; it must 
be supported by hope that is able to 
lift up the human heart, supply it with 
new vitality, and direct it on the way 
of salvation. The heart that is inspired 
by hope is no longer crushed with fear, 
but courageously seeks grace and par- 
don from the mercy and goodness of 
God. The second part of the Dies Irae, 
with the eighth stanza, 
“brings out in bold relief the penitent 
sinner’s confident hope of pardon. He 


beginning 
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rises to a cheerful confidence in God 
and pours out his heart in a whole series 
of humble but trusting petitions. The 
prayer of petition has ever been the 
flower and the fruit of hope. The very 
truths brought out in a description of 
the judgment reveal the goodness, long- 
suffering, and merey of God. The Al- 
mighty does not immediately punish 
the sinner, but gives him grace and 
time to repent.” In the words of Yung- 
mann: “It was not the avenging jus- 
tice, but rather the merciful love of 
God that revealed these truths (of the 


” 


judgment) to men. 
“KING OF AWFUL MAJESTY” 


The same Christ who redeemed us 
will be our judge. The Christian loves 
to contemplate Christ in His role of 
Redeemer. We are bidden to look back 
upon the past and to seek comfort, 
courage and confidence in meditation 
on the life, Passion and death of Jesus 
Christ. Thus we are drawn to serve 
God faithfully in this “the day of sal- 
vation” (II Cor. vi: 2). We must 
trust in the name of Jesus, “for there 
is no other name under heaven given 
to men, whereby we must be saved” 
(Acts iv: 12). He is to us the merciful 
Saviour, not yet the severe and unre- 
lenting Judge, but on the Day of Judg- 
ment only those will be saved and sum- 
moned by God into His kingdom who 
now invoke, fear and venerate His holy 
name. 

Schmit now quotes this English trans- 
lation of the eighth stanza: ‘King of 
awful majesty, who freely saves those 
who are to be saved, save me, O Foun- 
tain of Mercy.” Here we have the two 
titles that sum up the theme of the 
Dies Irae. According to our transla- 
tor: 

“The title ‘King of awful majesty,’ 


is a recapitulation of the first part, 
which recalled the second coming of 
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Christ, in order to awaken and nour- 
ish in our hearts a salutary fear of 
God; the title ‘Fountain of Mercy’ 
anticipates the second part, which 
refers to His first coming and is pri- 
marily designed to revive and 
strengthen hope and confidence in the 
heart of the sinner.” 
The first coming is perfected and com- 
pleted by the second coming, and the 
remembrance of Christ’s second coming 
should spur us on to make proper use 
of His first coming. The relationship 
of the two comings is shown in the 
beautiful prayer of the Roman Missal: 
‘“Praesta, ut Unigenitum tuum, quem 
Redemptorem laeti suscipimus venien- 
tem quoque Iudicem securi videamus.” 


SALVATION AN UNMERITED GIFT 


In St. Matthew’s description of the 
judgment of the world, Jesus calls him- 
self a king (xxv: 34, 40). Judicial 
power belongs to a king. Other kingly 
activities of Christ are the foundation 
of His kingdom by Himself personally 
and in a visible manner on earth, the 
government of that kingdom down the 
centuries through visible representa- 
tives, and the final act of universal 
judgment by Himself personally, reap- 
pearing in a visible manner at the end 
of the world and fully perfecting the 
kingdom over which He will rule for- 
ever and ever. The Last Judgment is 
the supreme manifestation of His kingly 
power. The majesty of His kingly 
splendor and judicial glory will have a 
dreadful effect upon the wicked, for 
even the elect will be filled with rever- 
ential fear and trembling. 

The salvation of the redeemed sinner 
is an entirely free and unmerited gift 
of divine love. Christ’s work and ac- 
tivity is the ultimate reason of salva- 
tion for all who were lost through sin. 
It is only through His saving power 
that those are redeemed who receive 


the inheritance of salvation. ‘For by 
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grace [gratia] you are saved [salvati] 
through faith, and that not of your- 
selves, for it is the gift of God” (Eph. 
ii: 8). Christ was under no obligation 
or necessity to redeem us. It follows 
from this that there can be on our part 
no previous merit and above all no 
strict right to redemption. The deepest 
reason for our deliverance from our 
status as children of wrath (Eph. ii: 3) 
and enemies of God, according to our 
translator, “lies in the ‘great mercy’ of 
our Divine Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ” (1 Peter i: 3). With this back- 
ground we can now gain a fuller under- 
standing of Christ’s relationship to us 
in the work of redemption, as recorded 
by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
slans: 


“God: (who is rich in merey), for 
his exceeding charity wherewith he 
loved us, even when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together in 
Christ (by whose grace you are 
saved), and hath raised us up to- 
gether, and hath made us sit together 
in the heavenly places, through Christ 
Jesus. That he might show in the 
ages to come the abundant riches of 
his grace, in his bounty towards us in 
Christ Jesus. For by grace you are 
saved through faith, and that not of 
vourselves, for it is the gift of God; 
not of works, that no man may glory” 


Eph. ii: 4-9). 


That salvation is a pure gift of God’s 


merey, grace and goodness does not do 
away with the need of our free co-opera- 
tion with the graces of redemption. 
We know from the famous aphorism of 
St. Augustine that Christ does not wish 
to save men without their co-operation. 
If they do not co-operate with His 
grace, they will be lost through their 
own fault. The saved are saved 
through the grace of Christ; the lost 
are lost through their own fault. 

Our confidence is stirred by the fur- 
ther word of St. Paul: “But now in 
Christ Jesus, you, who some time were 
afar off, are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ” (Eph. ii: 13). We are coun- 
selled to “walk in good works” (Eph. 
ii: 10). Our confident appeal to the 
divine mercy is the most general means 
by which everyone can obtain the grace 
of salvation. This appeal is made to 
Jesus, seated at the right hand of His 
Father. The Christian prays to his 
triumphant Saviour to save and redeem 
him by snatching him, soul and body, 
from evil and admitting him to 
heavenly glory. Jesus stands prepared 
to do more than is asked. In the Ponti- 
ficale Romanum we are reminded that 
Jesus is “the mildest and meekest par- 
doner of our offenses, the most forbear- 
ing judge, full of merey, who hides the 
sentence of His just severity with the 
merciful cloak of His gracious redemp- 
tion.”’ 
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Concerning Dr. Henry’s and 
Rev. Dr. Carol’s Discussion 


Epitor: 

It was with great interest that I read 
the December treatise, ““A Doctor Con- 
siders the Birth of Jesus,” and the re- 
buttal “Communication” of Rev. Dr. 
Carol, O.F.M., in your February issue. 
Should Rev. Dr. Carol have the last 
word, I should be sorry for Dr. Henry, 
for he is virtually accused of having 
destroyed the “miraculous” in the birth 
of Christ, that is to say, in the parturi- 
tion of Mary. I am not so sure that this 
is the case. Let us, then, analyze the 
article again and see if we can “save” 
Dr. Henry. 

1) The title of the December article 
is misleading. One is led to assume that 
the author would dwell exclusively on 
the parturition. Actually, the scope of 
the article is much wider, as indicated 
in the introductory paragraph: “. . . rea- 
sonable discussion regarding the birth 
of Jesus, the virginity of His Mother, 
and her chastity.”’ In this light it ap- 
pears that everything said in the treatise 
is much more to the point than one is 
led to believe on the basis of the title. 
This initial confusion is apt to obscure 
the very point the author is about to 
present. 

2) As we go on reading the article, 
we soon encounter further confusion. 
The virginity and the chastity of Mary, 
it would appear, had to be included in 
the article for the simple reason that 
the Doctor wishes to deduce the “‘mi- 
raculous” in the parturition, not so much 
from what actually happened at that 
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time, but from the entire process 
through which the Son of God came 
down from Heaven and dwelt among us 
aus man and God. The entire process 
Was supernatural, therefore miraculous, 
the author seems to imply, and the Par- 
turition, being a part of the process, is 
justly called miraculous. In_ other 
words: The fact that Mary conceived 
Christ as a virgin, and remained a virgin 
throughout her pregnancy, warrants the 
“miraculous” in the birth itself—de- 
spite the “natural channels” to which 
the author subscribes. Note his words: 
“... the birth truly miraculous because 
of the means of conception.” And 
again: ‘Mary at once became the Bride 
of God and the Mother of God. It is 
this evidence from the Seriptures that 
justifies one claim that the birth of 
Jesus was a miraculous birth.” 

The above is admittedly a hasty con- 
clusion, all too hasty to satisfy the 
Catholic belief, yet it shows that the 
good Doctor had no intention of de- 
stroying the “miraculous” in the birth 
of Christ. The question remains: Did 
he not do it unintentionally? The cru- 
cial point is that the Church teaches 
that Mary remained a virgin also during 
the birth of Christ. Do not the “nat- 
ural channels” go directly’ counter to 
this teaching? If the natural channels 
are admitted, where does the miracu- 
lous come in? 

3) We are happy to note that the 
author is not satisfied with what he has 
just said—and this saves him! We 
wonder why he said it in the first place. 
Anyway, he goes on to the crucial point. 
He writes: 
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“Mary was as Eve before the judg- 
iment; therefore, no pain and no de- 
stroying of the integrity of the body.” 
(Rev. Dr. Carol, in his comment, ex- 
plains the phrase more thoroughly.) 

In an earlier passage of the article, 
anent this point, the author says: 

“It is reasonable to believe that, prior 
to the disobedience, the process of the 
reproduction was to be without pain or 
distortion of parts. After the disobedi- 
ence, the judgment is that there be pain 
and distortion of parts during the birth 
of a child.” 

Now, if we accept this “reasonable 
belief” as a fact, the question arises: 
Should Eve have given birth to her 
first-born before the fall, and the birth 
would have occurred in the way just 
would this not have been 
quite natural at that time? There 
would have been nothing miraculous in 
such a birth before the fall. Now, since 
Mary was in reality “as Eve before the 
fall” and, according to the author, gave 
birth to Christ “through natural chan- 
nels,” it is not easy to see where the 
miraculous comes in. 

4) Yet, we can argue further 
the favor of Dr. Henry. 

The simple truth is that, after the 
fall, no woman ever could give birth to 
a child without pain or distortion of 
parts. This distortion became natural 
for every woman since the judgment on 
Ive. Therefore, since Mary did give 
birth to Christ as Eve would have given 
it to her children before the judgment, 
it follows that this could not be with- 
out a miracle. 

5) I should think that, at this june- 
ture, the two Doctors are not very far 
apart. Says Rev. Dr. Carol: “. .. Our 
Blessed Lord left the womb of His 
Mother through the natural channels, 


deseribed, 


and in 





” 


but in a miraculous way, that is. . ., 
ete. Seems pretty much the same as 


Dr. Henry’s thesis. The two go apart 


again, it seems, as Rev. Dr. Carol con- 
tinues: “ much as the light goes 
through the glass without in any way 
damaging its integrity.” I hear Dr. 
Henry retort: “But until His body was 
glorified after the Resurrection, Christ 
hardly acted that way!” Instead of 
putting it in just such words of his own, 
quotes from Aquinas and The 
Catholic Encyclopedia! 

My feeling is that Dr. Henry felt 
some “further explanation” was needed 
right on this particular point. The real 
purport of the article, therefore, seems 
to be: to give firm support to the word 
of the Gospel that Christ was really and 
actually born. After all, if He just 


he 
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somehow found Himself outside—was 
He really born? The two quotations 
tend to back up Dr. Henry excellently. 
In conclusion: | do not agree with 
Rev. Dr. Carol that “this view (Dr. 
Henry's) goes counter to the traditional 
belief of the Catholie Chureh.” As I 
have attempted to show, both “views” 
‘an be nicely reconciled if we carefully 
analyze them. On the other hand, I do 
not see eye to eye with Dr. Henry that 
his treatise had to be written. The 
author observes quite correctly that 
“The birth is pronounced miraculous 
without further explanation.” Very 
well. It was so for almost 2,000 years 
and no harm was done to the faithful. 
Why not leave it where the Fathers left 
it? As far as practical Catholies are 
concerned, they do not go into particu- 
lars with the “inquiring mind.” They 
see a great miracle in the entire divine 
economy of Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion without much “wondering” about 
certain details. 
BERNARD AmBrozic, 0.F.MI. 
New York, N.Y. 


A Texas Delegation on the 
Breviary in English 
E-pIToR: 

Once a month, a group of priests of 
the Archdiocese of San Antonio meet 
at Assumption Seminary for a spiritual 
conference. Called the “Pius X Con- 
ferences,” they are conducted by the 
seminary professors and have as their 
purpose the spiritual advancement of 
the priests interested. One of the semi- 
nary professors gives a talk on some 
phase of the spiritual life and there fol- 
lows a practical discussion among the 
priests present. At a recent confer- 
ence, the subject was the Divine Office. 
In the interesting and lively discussion 
that followed the talk, the question of 
the breviary in the vernacular came up. 
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There was by no means complete agree- 
ment on the subject, but a majority of 
the priests present said that they would 
like the Holy See to grant us permission 
to say the Divine Office in Inglish. 

Kre the clerical longknives of criti- 
cism are hurled at us in reckless aban- 
don, let us make haste to state that we 
know full well that there are many and 
various arguments against such a dras- 
tic change. We do, however, feel that 
there are also some quite weighty and 
cogent arguments in its favor. These 
we should like to state together with 
our stand. 

Let us glance first at the chief ob- 
jections, as summarized by Pope Pius 
XII in Mediator Dei against aban- 
donment of Latin in the Liturgy: “The 
use of Latin language, customary in a 
considerable portion of the world, is a 
manifest and beautiful symbol of unity, 
as well as an effective antidote for any 
corruption of doctrinal truth.” These 
two arguments of unity and unchange- 
ableness are not lightly to be cast aside. 
In these days of exaggerated national- 
ism, every mark and symbol of unity 
should, if possible, be preserved. More- 
over, Latin with its crystallized state- 
ment of dogmatic and moral statements 
is a marked contrast to ever-changing 
Inglish. Besides these chief objections, 
there are others aplenty. Some will 
say that the fault is not in the language, 
but in lack of knowledge thereof. 
Others would not exchange the beautiful 
and sonorous Latin for barbarous Eng- 
lish; and so on for many lines of print. 

Sed e contra (just to show that we 
do know a little Latin), we think there 
is something to be said in favor of the 
breviary in our own native tongue. Is 
it not a fact that many a priest finds the 
Divine Office more of a burden than it 
should be because so often psalms and 
lessons are read through with little idea 
of their meaning, if any idea at all? It 
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is not that the Latin is wholly unin- 
telligible, but often we see the meaning 
only vaguely, as through a mirror or 
(to borrow a figure of speech which a 
priest wrote in the January issue of 
H P R) through a glass of water. It 
really gets down to this, that no matter 
how well a man knows Latin, can he not 
pray more freely and with more under- 
To say 


standing in his native tongue? 
that one should know Latin better is 
not the solution, for it would take a very 
scholarly knowledge of Latin to be able 
with perfect ease to read and understand 
every psalm, lesson, and hymn. (O 
Who knows what they 
mean besides Britt?) 

It is not so much just a matter of be- 
ing able to say the Office with greater 


those hymns! 


ease, however, but of being able to 
draw greater spiritual profit and = in- 
spiration from this daily companion in 
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our lives. We feel that the Chureh 
wants us not only to sing the Divine 
Praises, but also to draw instruction 
from the daily parade of feasts. With 
long and patient hours of study, un- 
doubtedly, we could say the Breviary 
with more understanding and thus gain 
more of the sacred fruits for our interior 
lives. If, however, we had the Breviary 
in English, we should be spared this 
extra call on our already over-taxed 
day. 

There would be another benefit from 
reading the breviary in English, and 
that in our sermons. Is not the preacher 
to be admired who has a great knowl- 
edge of the Seriptures and who ean 
weave many a sacred text into a sermon 
instead of always using the same few 
pet texts which our long-suffering people 
have heard so often? Consider all the 
inspiring passages of the psalms that 
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could underscore our instruction! Yet, 
we are more familiar with them in a 
foreign tongue. To use them in a ser- 
mon, we have to study them anew from 
our English version (and sometimes the 
Douay is about as clear as the Latin). 
If we said the Office in English, on the 
other hand, we could be storing up a 
great reservoir of Scriptural knowledge 
that could flow easily and naturally in 
our sermons and instructions to the 
faithful. But no, we still must do the 
greater part of our reading of Seripture 
in a foreign tongue, and we 
re-study it in English to make use of it. 
This strikes us as incongruous as the 
fact that we have the Mass of the 
Catechumens and the prayers at Bap- 
tism, intended for the instruction of the 
said in Latin, with the result 


have to 


people, 


that the people do not understand them. 


With regard to the objections, we 
feel that maybe the advantages to be 
gained from reading the breviary in 
our native tongue are sufficient to offset 
the difficulties. Latin should remain the 
official language of the Church and the- 
ology. But is there not sufficient evi- 
dence of the unity of the Church in our 
fealty to the Sovereign Pontiff, in our 
unity of belief and sacramental system 
without the need of the added and 
purely accidental unity of language 
(which is not the universal language of 
the Church). Certainly we feel just as 
much in union with our brother priests 
of the Oriental rites as we do with those 
in Italy or France, even if the Byzan- 
tines and the Marionites not say 
their Office in Latin. 

Ever submissive to the will of His 
Holiness, who alone can grant us this 
wish, we priests of the “Blessed Pius X 
C sndewence ” of San Antonio put in our 
bid for the breviary in English. 

Davip Meurer, Delegatus 
St. Louis Church 


Castroville, Tex. 
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QO UESTIONS Answ ERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





When Paschal Candle Is to 
Be Lighted 


Question: Will you please let me 
know on just what oceasions the Pas- 
chal Candle is to be lighted, and when 
we are forbidden to light it? 

CHAPLAIN 


Answer: According to a Decree of 
the Saered Congregation of Rites,’ the 
Paschal Candle is to be lighted during 
sung Masses, and when Vespers are 
chanted on the following days after 
Holy Saturday: all Sundays, Easter 
Monday and Tuesday, the Saturday 
after Easter, and Ascension Thursday 
until the 
These are the times at which it is sup- 
posed to be lighted. 

Authors add that it is permissible to 
light the Paschal Candle at certain 
other times, namely, for a parochial 
or conventual Mass which is not sung, 
on the days already mentioned,’ 
through the octave of Easter, and on 


conclusion of the Gospei. 


the more solemn feasts that occur be- 
tween Easter and Ascension Thursday." 
The Pasehal Candle is not to be lighted 
during Masses that are celebrated in 
black or violet vestments* or during 
Benediction with Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 


1 Decreta Authentica Congregationis Sac- 
rorum Rituum (Rome, 1898), D. A. 235, ad 
11, May 19, 1607, Vol. I, p. 62. 

*Annus Liturgicus. By Michael Gatterer, 
S.J. (Rauch, Oeniponte, 1935), n. 204. 

*Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae. By Inno- 
centius Wapelhorst, O.F.M (Benziger, New 
York, 1930), n. 249. 

* Ibid. 

5S. C. of Rites, Feb. 8, 1879, D. A. 3479 
ad 3. 
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Rail Fare Not Paid 


Question: A young boy was taken on 
three or four trips by his uncle, a rail- 
road brakeman, without the payment of 
any fare by either the boy or his uncle. 
Is the boy, now grown to manhood, 
obliged to make restitution for the un- 
paid fares? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: If one has inflicted some 
loss upon another person or persons, he 
is obliged to make restitution for that 
loss, provided that his action or omis- 
sion was truly, effectively, and formally 
unjust. Presuming that the boy was old 
enough to be subject to payment of fare 
for riding on the train, his taking a trip 
without payment was truly an unjust 
action. It was also effectively unjust, 
in so far as the railroad lost the fare 
that is due to it from everyone who 
makes use of the train. However, was 
the action formally unjust? The odds 
are all against this. In any particular 
case, interrogation would be necessary 
to determine whether or not there had 
been formal guilt. I believe that, in 
general, we can say that young boys 
riding a train in these circumstances do 
not consider themselves to be defraud- 
ing the railroad, or look upon their ac- 
tion as unjust. 

Consequently, because of the lack of 
formal, theologically culpable injustice, 
the boy who has now reached manhood 
was not bound to restitution, and is not 
so bound at the present time. He does 
not possess anything belonging to the 
railroad, and he is none the richer for 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





his action. Therefore, he has no obliga- 
tion to restitution where one or more 
of the necessary elements be missing. 

Furthermore, we do well to consider 
the possibility that the railroad authori- 
ties would not insist on payment when 
one of the train employees brings a 
youngster along for a ride, and merely 
for the sake of riding the train, with- 
out causing loss of revenue from any 
paying passenger whose place would be 
taken. Especially on short runs would 
this be so. This possibility could easily 
render uncertain an obligation of resti- 
tution that might appear to exist for 
other reasons. 


Prayers for Non-Catholics 


Question: How can we explain to 
disappointed Catholics why prayers 
may not be requested for their deceased 
non-Catholic husbands and wives at 
Sunday Mass? 

LUMEN 


It can be difficult at times 
to explain to the satisfaction of a be- 
reaved Catholic spouse the reasons be- 


Answer: 


cause of which a deceased non-Catholic 
husband or wife may not be included 
by name in the prayers for the dead 
recited on Sundays by the faithful at 
Mass. The most obvious reason is the 
legislation of Canon 1241: “A person 
deprived of Christian burial shall also 
be denied any funeral Mass, even an 
anniversary Mass, as well as all other 
public funeral Christian 
burial is a right of the faithful, and not 
of those who remained outside the 
Catholic Chureh.® It is in aceord with 
these laws that we do not publicly ask 
the prayers of the faithful for one who 
could not lawfully be given ecclesiasti- 
eal burial. What we must do, after ex- 
plaining the law to the bereaved in- 


services.” 


quirer, is to explain the attitude of the 


*Cfr. Canon 1239. 
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Chureh with regard to the deprivation 
of ecclesiastical burial and public 
prayers. 

The Chureh makes no pronounce- 
ment upon the good or bad faith of any 
deceased person, including those who 
have died outside her fold. Her legis- 
lation on Christian burial and on allied 
matters is intended principally for the 
benefit of the living. When saying this, 
we realize that the faithful who die in 
the good graces of the Chureh are en- 
titled to Christian burial. The ques- 
tion and the legislation here mentioned 
deal with those who are not so entitled. 
We must not allow anyone to conclude 
from the Church’s laws that she re- 
gards the deceased non-Catholic as a 
criminal or as being condemned to hell. 
Really, the non-Catholic is not so much 
being excluded from something, as he is 
in the position of never having qualified 
for it, namely for the rights and privi- 
leges of a member of the Catholic 
Church. 

At least some persons will be able 
to appreciate the undesirable effects 
that would follow, if the Church were 
to request public prayers for persons 
who had remained outside her fold all 
their lives. If non-Catholics were 
prayed for publicly, like any member 
of the parish, how many would there 
be to use this as an excuse for negli- 
gence and for failure to fulfill their 
religious duties? And if one non- 
Catholie is thus to be prayed for, why 
not another? Where would the line be 
drawn, and who would draw it? 

There cannot be any solidly based 
challenge to the Church’s attitude and 
legislation in this matter. It is another 
thing to make this clear to someone who 
is emotionally upset because of a re- 
cent bereavement. We may find it 
difficult to bring the surviving spouse 
around to agreement with the Church’s 
stand, in a particular case, but the 
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priest, meeting the problem by his kind- 
ness, sympathy and understanding, can 
do much to prevent any resentment. 
Furthermore, it should be made clear 
to the Catholic that private prayers 
and Masses privately offered for a de- 
ceased non-Catholic are entirely in or- 
der. 


More than One Priest for 
Paschal Vigil 


Question: Recently a group of us 
were discussing the newly restored 
Easter vigil service. There was some 
dispute caused by the opinion of one 
of the pastors present, to the effect 
that he could have his assistant con- 
duct all of the services up to the Mass, 
with the pastor then celebrating the 
Mass. Several of those present thought 
that this procedure could be permitted. 
A second group held that the pastor 
could have the assistant chant the four 
lessons, Which the rubrics say may be 
sung by a lector, and also the Litany of 
the Saints. The pastor, this group be- 
lieved, would have to conduct the re- 
maining parts of the service. Finally, 
a third group held that the assistant 
could carry out all parts of the cere- 
mony that are proper to the deacon, the 
lector, and the chanters, while the pas- 
tor would perform those ceremonies 
that are to be carried out by the cele- 
brant according to the rubrics. Which 
of the above procedures may be fol- 
lowed? And, if none of them be lawful, 
what may be done by a pastor who 
wishes to enlist the help of his assistant 
at the newly restored Easter vigil serv- 
ice? 

LEcTOR. 


Answer: The ceremonies to be fol- 
lowed at the Easter vigil services are 
given in a publication of the Vatican 
Polyglot Press, issued in 1953, and suit- 
able for altar use.* This ceremonial 
contains the rubries for both the solemn 
service and the simpler ceremony to be 


conducted by one priest. Conse- 


7 Ordo Sabbati Sancti Quando Vigilia Pas- 
chalis Instaurata Peragitur. 
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quently, the answer to Lector’s ques- 
tions should be sought in this author- 
ized version of the rite for the newly 
restored Easter vigil. We may mention 
in passing that in the simple ceremony 
there is no deacon, and so there will be 
no deacon’s functions for the assistant 
to perform. 

First it should be stated that a priest 
is not at liberty to make changes in the 
rite for the vigil services, or to make 
substitutions among the officiating min- 
isters on his own authority. The ru- 
brics state clearly who is to perform 
the various functions, and those rubrics 
should be obeyed. They give no au- 
thority, nor is any to be found in other 
laws of the Church, for dividing the 
ceremonies of any of the days of Holy 
Week among two or more priests, who 
succeed each other in the office of cele- 
brant on the same day. 

Hence, there is no justification for 
the opinion of those who would have 
the assistant perform the preliminary 
part of the ceremonies, with the pastor 
taking over for the Mass. There is to 
be the same celebrant throughout, and 
the proposed replacement midway 
through the rite is an unlawful change 
in the liturgy. There is no more free- 
dom to do this at the Easter vigil than 
there is to do it on Holy Saturday 
morning. 
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The content of the rubries for smaller 
churches, where the solemn form of 
the services is not held, 
summed up by saying that the pastor 
(if he conducts the services) must per- 
form whatever is specified for the 
“priest” or the “celebrant.” Whatever 
is prescribed or permitted for someone 
other than the celebrant may be taken 
‘are of by the assistant. This is not to 
say that the pastor and the assistant 
should carry out the ceremonies alone. 
They should have the three or four altar 
boys required for the simple form of 
ceremonies in Holy Week by the Mem- 
oriale Rituum, in accord with which the 
present Easter vigil rubrics have been 
adapted. 

The assistant can be called on for 
the reading of the lessons which the ru- 
brics permit a lector to perform. How- 
ever, so far as the Litany is concerned, 
the rubries direct that it is to be sung 
by two chanters, and that, if these not 
be available, it is to be read by the 
celebrant. Therefore, it does not seem 
to be in accord with the rubrics for 
the assistant alone to fill in for the two 
chanters. We must remember that the 
simpler ceremony for Holy Week, and 
for the Easter vigil, does not demand 
chanting, if chanters are not available. 

For the most part, the ceremonies for 
the Easter vigil are divided between the 
celebrant and “one of the servers.” 
The assistant, therefore, can do many 
things during the ceremony to be of 
help. However, he should take care 
not to let the service become a one-man 
affair, with the assistant doing almost 
everything and with the altar boys 
merely looking on. Instruction ahead 
of time will enable the boys to take 
a reasonable part in the service, and 
to do so effectively. 


may be 


(Continued on following page.) 
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Masses Prescribed 
by Constitutions 


Question: Our constitutions —pre- 
scribe the offering of certain Masses by 
each priest every month, such as a Mass 
for all benefactors. The constitutions 
do not say explicitly whether these 
Masses are binding upon us in justice 


jects say the Masses. 


has accepted a stipend with the under- 
standing that he would have his sub- 
2) They are 
bound under obedience, by virtue of 
the dominative power that Superiors 
have, to apply Mass for the intention 
prescribed by the Superior, or by the 
constitutions, when they require the 





or in charity. When binating, may we 
lawfully offer one of these Masses on a 
Sunday, accepting a stipend for our 
other Mass? 


offering of Mass for a certain intention. 
3) If religious priests do not comply 
with the order of the Superior (when 
this order binds under obedience) or 

Answer: The common teaching con- with the requirements of their con- 
cerning the obligations of Masses pre- stitutions, they sin gravely, venially, 
scribed by the constitutions of a reli- or not at all, against obedience. The 
sinfulness in the first case depends 
upon the intention of the Superior giv- 
ing the command. In the second case, 
it is to be remembered that the con- 
stitutions of a religious institute do 
not usually bind under pain of sin, al- 


READER. 


gious institute is given by Cappello,® 
whose doctrine is here summarized. 1) 
Religious priests are obliged in justice 
to offer Masses for which their Superior 
*De Sacramentis. By Felix M. Cappello, 
S.J. (Marietti, Rome, 1947), Vol. 1, n. 665. 
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though the obligations of which we 
speak could be made binding in that 
way. Further, we must not overlook 
the fact that, even though religious 
rules and constitutions are not often 
per se binding under pain of sin, the- 
ologians declare that frequent or habit- 
ual disobedience to them will be sinful. 

The conclusion with regard to the 
Masses about which the question was 
asked, and whicli are prescribed by 
Reader’s religious constitutions, is that 
there is no obligation in justice to cele- 
brate the monthly Masses that are 
specified by the constitutions. Because 
these Masses do net oblige in justice, 
there is no objection to their being 
offered as one of the Masses when a 
priest binates, and when the other Mass 
is for a stipend intention or for an in- 
tention otherwise binding in justice, as 
is the Missa pro populo, for example. 

In any ease, the intention specified 
by. the celebrant would be validly satis- 
fiéd. ‘The sole question is: “Does the 
application of one of these Masses on 
the same day as a stipend Mass violate 
the prohibition of Canon 824, § 2?” 
The answer is that it does not, and that 
the application of a bination Mass for 
one of the intentions prescribed by the 
constitutions is both lawful and valid. 


Assistant Subdelegating 
for Marriage 


Question: I have been told that an 
assistant in a parish has no power to 
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authorize the witnessing of a marriage 
by another priest within the limits of 
the parish. Others have informed me 
that the assistant does have this author- 
ity. Please tell me which of these opin- 
ions is correct. 
CURATE. 
Answer: The assistant, merely as 
such, has no authority to witness a 
marriage. That is, he cannot validly 
assist at marriages by reason of his 
office.” However, in the United States 
it is the common practice to grant to 
assistants general delegation to witness 
marriages within the limits of the par- 
ish to which they are attached. Hav- 
ing received this general delegation for 
any and all marriages within the parish, 
the assistant is able to subdelegate 
another determinate priest to assist at 
a determinate marriage.'® Only an 
assistant can receive general delega- 
tion for marriages.'' He cannot pass 
on this authority in any general fashion. 
For anyone but.an assistant, delegation 
must be given to a determinate priest 
for a determinate marriage, under pain 
of invalidity.'"* Of course, for law- 
fulness it is required that the priest 
witnessing a marriage should have the 
pastor’s permission, even when the as- 
sistant’¢” Géyeession jas safeguarded 
validity. %"-, oo 


* Code. Cosine, Jan. 31, 1942; A.AS., 
XXXIV, 50. 
at, ~~ Gomnissip Dec. 28, 1927, A.AS 
xx. Be 
we, aden 1096, i. 


2 Ibid: ° 
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®@ Highest praise for this book in articles, columns, book reviews of the following: Na- 
tional Edition of The Register (Editorial); Our Sunday Visitor; Messenger of the Sacred Heart; 
America; Information; Ave Maria; The Rosary; Lodestar (column by W. B. Faherty, S.J.); 
The Catholic Home Journal; Catholic Business Review; Integrity; The Catholic Educator; Home 
Messenger, and many other Catholic publications. 


In addition to several individual secular dailies and weeklies, this work was hailed in 


Associated Press and United Press releases, and by King Features. 
e CBS-TV, Dumont TV, ABC Radio, Mutual Radio interviewed Robert Cissell on the 
appearance of his book. 


The Thomas More Book Club selection for November, 1953. 
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Cosmology 

It is no easy task to write a satisfac- 
tory textbook for Cosmology, especially 
in view of the differences of opinion as 
to how Cosmology stands related to 
General Metaphysics, Natural Theol- 
ogy and experimental physics. In 
the present work, Cosmology! is taken 
as the study of the universe of mobile 
being according to its “four causes.” 
The following main topics are covered: 


I. Intrinsic of Mobile 
Being 
(A) Accidents of Mobile Being 
1. Quantity, space, and place. 
2. Quality, motion, and time. 
(B) Essence of Mobile Being 
1. Atomism, dynamism, 
morphism 
2. Substantial change. 


Principles 


hylo- 


II. Extrinsic Principles of Mobile 
Being 
(A) Efficient Cause of Mobile Be- 
ing 
Pantheism, materialism, agnosti- 
cism, creationism. 
(B) Final Cause of Mobile Being 
1. Finality in nature; physical 
laws, miracles. 
2. Ultimate end of the universe. 


Many teachers will feel that the scope 
of the text is rather vast, especially in 
view of its brevity. In particular, much 
of the section dealing with the extrinsic 
principles of mobile being might better, 
it would seem, be re-assigned to Natural 
Theology. Certainly the demonstra- 


'Cosmology—An _ Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature. By Rev. 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A.. Ph.D. 8S.T.D. 
(Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y., 1952), 182 
pp. $3.00. 
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tions given by Fr. Dougherty in this 
portion of the tract rest upon points 
established in Natural Theology— 
namely that God is Pure Act, omnipo- 
tent and immutable; that He concurs 
with all second causes, etc. If these 
points can be taken as granted, there is 
scarcely any need for refuting Pan- 
theism, Materialism and Agnosticism. 
The discussion of physical laws, mir- 
acles, and the purpose of creation might 
also more conveniently be taken in 
Natural Theology. 

On the basis of the matter which he 
includes, the author’s arrangement is, in 
its main lines, as satisfactory as any 
which can be devised. One may ques- 
tion, however, the desirability of doc- 
trines proposed as true. It is almost 
impossible, itt so brief a text, to point 
out the inconsistencies and absurdities 
in false systems (such as Atomism, Dy- 
namism, Pantheism, Materialism, etc.) 
without giving the student the impres- 
sion that the “opponents” are either 
stupid or insincere, or else that they 
have been misrepresented. Historical 
notes, it would seem, might be profit- 
ably substituted for the negative theses 
proposed in this text. 

In adopting the “thesis” method, the 
author has elected to take a dogmatic 
rather than a problematic approach. 
He proposes Thomism as a system to be 
learned and defended, rather than at- 
tempting to explore the problems aris- 
ing out of experience. The doctrine 
followed by Fr. Dougherty reflects the 
most approved Thomistic positions, and 
his proofs will generally be acceptable 
to Thomists. He evidently presupposes 
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that the student has had a course in 
General Metaphysics, since some of the 
proofs depend on the dichotomies of 
substance and accident, potency and 
act, ete. 

The monotony of the thesis method 
is alleviated by preambles and _supple- 
mentary notes accompanying each 
thesis. These notes are lucidly written, 
but are sometimes exceedingly concise. 
It would perhaps be preferable in so 
brief a text to concentrate on funda- 
mentals rather than enter into subtle 
and detailed points, such as the four 
species of quality, the role of intermi- 
nate quantity in individuation, and the 
like. 

Many of the supplementary notes 
touch on scientific theories connected 
with the matter of the course, such as 
the theory of relativity, the conversion 
of mass into energy, the formation of 
the universe, and the principle of in- 
determinism. These notes are inter- 
esting and informational, but, being ad- 
dressed to the non-scientist, they almost 
inevitably run the risk of obscuring the 
real point at issue through oversimpli- 
fication. 

Probably no two teachers will ever 
agree in endorsing any one philosophy 
textbook as ideal. The present work, 
as we havé indicated, seems to us to fall 
short of the ideal in some respects, but, 
all in all, it is probably as serviceable 
as any brief Cosmology textbook avail- 
able in Enghish. It is clear and con- 
cise, sound and conservative. Many 


teachers faced with the problem of * 


selecting a text for the current academic 
year will unquestionably be indebted to 
Fr. Dougherty. 

Avery R. Duttgs, S.J. 


Theology of the 
Spiritual Life 

We rejoice at the appearance in Eng- 
lish of Fr. de Guibert’s Theologia 
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Spiritualis Ascetica et Mystica (Rome, 
The Gregorian University Press, four 
editions from 1937 to 1052).2 Others 
have approached the theology of the 
spiritual life historically (e.g., Pourrat), 
systematically and with an emphasis 
upon descriptive classification (e.g., 
Tanqueray), Christologically  (e.g., 
Marmion), selecting important high 
points (e.g., Parente, Garrigou-La- 
grange), with a view to underlining 
the layman’s needs (e.g., Eiten). There 
are solid, modern devotional books 
which presuppose rather than expound 
the theology, as such, of the spiritual 
life (e.g., Osende, Chautard, Goodier, 
Plus, Boylan). But here we have a 
theologian writing as a theologian, even 
with theses and proofs; indeed, the 
original text was used for years in the 
author’s classes at the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, Rome. 

Most intellectually satisfying about 
this work is the author’s gift for unify- 
ing the great truths of Faith which are 
the speculative basis for the organized 
body of knowledge known as ascetical 
and mystical theology. In his exposi- 
tion, spiritual theology does stand out 
as an organized body of knowledge. 
From reading popular devotional books 
we can absorb the individual prefer- 
ences or penchants of particular authors. 
And this is all very well; however, it 
is largely a matter of chance if we then 
end up with a rounded body of knowl- 
edge concerning the spiritual life. Di- 
rectors of souls, especially, need more 
than random reading and their own per- 
sonal experience. For the Holy Spirit 
leads souls in varying ways. The gen- 
eral student, too, of the theology of the 
spiritual life needs to have the whole 
field organized for himself if only be- 


*The Theology of the Spiritual Life. By 
Joseph de Guibert, S.J., translated by Paul 
Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. (Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1953), 382 pp. $4.50. 
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‘ause one particular emphasis, or even 
school of spirituality, would then help 
him understand the others. 

The author’s scholarly apparatus, so 
detailed in the original Latin editions, 
has been pared down to a minimum in 
this rendition. This is probably good 
for the sake of whoever is looking for 
general spiritual reading. Yet, this is 
still a treatise in scientific theology, 
however readable, and not a populariza- 
tion. Perhaps readers of a scholarly 
bent, who Latin or to 
whom the original is not available, 
would have found it useful to have the 
scholarly references all ineluded in 
a special appendix with references to 
this appendix made throughout the text. 
But this is a perennial and perplexing 
editorial problem. 

The translator’s preface states that 
cross references to scholarly works on 
the spiritual life are designedly omitted, 
on the plan that the scholar can always 
go to the Latin text of the original. This 
reviewer finds it hard to explain, then, 
how the references that have been in- 
cluded were chosen, unless it were at 
random. For instance, on page 6, foot- 
note 6, we find, “E.g., A. Tanqueray, 
The Spiritual Life,” where the original 
has exact references to Tanqueray, 
Schram, Mutz, Vives, Adolphus, Mer- 
kelbach and Noldin. But we then find 
the translation inconsistently ineluding 
in the body of the text the names of 
Heerinckx, Hayneufve, Marchetti, La 
teguera, ete., omitting the rest of the 
bibliographical data. This list of names 
is itself of no particular help to the 
general reader (on the translator’s own 
principle). And this procedure is du- 
plicated throughout the book. 

On page 3 we find “The interior life 

. means the spiritual life insofar as 
its internal principles are man’s” (sic). 
This is meaningless, because it is a poor 
translation of “quatenus principia evus 


possess less 
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Christian Joy in Suffering 


THE CROSS and 
THE CHRISTIAN 


by Pius Raymond Regamey, O. P. 


Father Regamey analyzes the contemporary 
errors concerning the nature and role of suffer- 
ing in the Christian life and demonstrates that 
the sanctifying value of the cross of the Chris- 
tian can come only through the Cross of 
Cavalry. 

Through the ordinary sufferings of daily life 
to the profound desolation of abandonment, the 
author traces the golden thread of Christ’s 
sanctifying influence from the Cross, showing 
ultimately how true Christian joy can rise 
gloriously from the dark tomb of pain and 
suffering. $3.25 
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by Rt. Rev. Louis de Raeymaeker, Ph. D. 
Translated by 
Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S. J. 


Here is a philosophy of reality which demon- 
strates how we came into living contact with 
being, and how we can ascend from our own ego 
to Absolute Being, the ultimate explanation of 
all that is. 

The author, Louis de Raeymaeker, president 
of the Institut Superieur de Philosophic at the 
University of Louvain, adheres to the principles 
of the synthesis of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
especially when application is made of the doc- 
trines of analogy and the real distinction be- 
tween created essence and existence. 

Iiere, indeed, is a dramatic demonstration 
that the ultimate explanation of the contingent 
can be discovered only in Absolute Being, from 
which all else derives. A fresh, lucid approach 
by the author and an exact and interesting 
translation by Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S. J., 
makes the book an excellent guide for teachers 
and students who wish a panoramic view of 
Thomistic metaphysics. $4.95 
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interna sunt homini.” And there are 
some typographical errors such as 
“divide” (sic) instead of “divine voca- 
tion” and “Development” (sic). These 
details do not argue against the book, 
but merely for more careful proof read- 
ing. 

Pages 155-186, on Spiritual Direction, 
is written for priests. Pages 304-367, 
on infused contemplation and the direc- 
tion of contemplatives, would not be of 
much profit to beginners. But all the 
rest would be very useful for the gen- 
eral reader who has at least the equiva- 
lent of a college education. The book 
ought to be available in every priest’s 
library. Most religious would find it 
inspiring, especially because it is solidly 
theological. Part Five (pp. 189-254) 
is one of the best things now in English 
on mental prayer. 

The publishers express the hope that 
this book will be of value to a consider- 
able portion of the Catholic laity. We 
should add that its use by laymen, be- 
cause of its advanced content, would 
best be accompanied by some discrimi- 
nating direction (intellectual as well 
as spiritual). Although it is not written 
as a layman’s handbook of the spiritual 
life, an educated layman, it is true, 
could find it of great value. This is no 
ABC of the spiritual life, but a pro- 
foundly theological exposition of it. 

STEPHEN SPELLMAN. 


Fundamental Psychiatry 


The advent of modern psychiatry, 
beginning with the publications of Sig- 
mund Freud in the 1890’s, has posed a 
difficult problem for Catholic workers 
in the psychological field. By develop- 
ing a new method of treating neurotic 
patients, psychoanalysis early dis- 
covered facts which could not readily 
be subsumed under traditional psycho- 
logical theories nor easily integrated 
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with older philosophic systems. On the 
basis of these clinical findings, there 
was gradually evolved a set of propo- 
sitions which are today known as dy- 
namie psychology and which have been 
found useful also in sociology, anthro- 
pology, education, literary criticism, 
ete. Although these formulations are 
accepted to varying degrees in different 
quarters, by and large they form the 
hard core of modern psychiatry. To 
the extent that psychiatry rises above 
the mere descriptions of mental illness, 
to the extent that it penetrates from 
the “what” to the “why” of these prob- 
lems, the most therapeutically useful 
insights have been supplied by psycho- 
analysis. 

Catholie psychological workers have 
thus been caught in a disquieting situa- 
tion. For the statements of psycho- 
analysis are not readily reconcilable 
with the traditional teaching of “free 
will’; its scientific detachment in the 
study of thought and behavior is in 
contrast with moralistic attitudes; and 
its search for further knowledge about 
the nature of man implies opposition 
to those who believe that all essential 
insights have already been revealed. 

Fundamental Psychiatry* is the at- 
tempt by Cavanagh and McGoldrick to 
ease this situation. The remedy they 
propose is substantially the abandon- 
ment of the modern psychiatric point 
of view and its replacement in the 
clinic by the scholastic philosophical 
concept of man. To the authors, the 
psyche in psychiatry is the soul of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Realizing that the 
concept of the dynamic unconscious 
cannot be reconciled with unaltered 
scholastic metaphysics, the authors 
devote considerable energy to an effort 


* Fundamental Psychiatry. By John R. 
Cavanagh, M.D., and James B. McGoldrick, 
SJ., S.T.D., Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
1953), 582 pp. $5.50. 
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to overthrow that theory. This seems 
the weakest part of the book. A great 
many sources of data from which the 


concept was derived and which con- 
tribute to its validation are either 
omitted or inadequately considered. 


Among many others, mention might be 
made of the structure of symptom for- 
mation, genetic relationship between in- 
fantile sexuality and neuroses, the phe- 
nomena of transference and the uncon- 
scious purpose in parapraxes. The psy- 
choanalytic opponent is further slighted 
by overlooking the emphasis which, for 
forty years, analysts have been giving 
to the aggressive impulses in psycho- 
pathology. It is also a distortion to 
represent analysis today as the sole 
product of one man and to ignore a 
whole series of reformulations such as 
the series of recent papers by Hartman, 
Kris and Loewenstein. 

There are unfortunate sequellae to 
the authors’ substitution of the soul 
for the psychic apparatus which should 
not be overlooked. It produces a real 
ideological confusion. To the over- 
whelming majority of psychiatrist, 
clinical psychologist and social workers, 
mental illnesses are predominantly emo- 
tional, not intellectual problems. To 
such clinicians, the psyche in psychiatry 
refers as fully to affective components 
as it does to their intellectual accom- 
paniments or derivatives. The Thomis- 
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Pius X, The Life Story of the Beatus 


By Rev. Hieronymo Dai-Gal—the first 
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tic soul concept to which the authors 
urge our return both excludes the emo- 
tions from its definition and operation- 
ally relegates them to a place of see- 
ondary importance. It should be ap- 
parent that since psychiatry already 
has a well-understood meaning, it is 
a parochial presumption to employ the 
same word in a different sense. The 
greater part of the psychiatric world 
will consider the title a misnomer. 
On a practical level, to train Catho- 
lie medical students, nurses, or social 
workers by using this text would be 
a real hazard. For their entire profes- 
sional lives they will be occupied in the 
exchange of clinical data with non- 
Thomistie colleagues. If their “psy- 
chiatric” frame of reference is that sug- 
gested by this book, they will be pretty 
well cut off from any meaningful com- 
munication with their fellows. 
Dr. Leo 8S. Loomte 


Augustine on Preaching 


In the last book of De Doctrina 
Christiana, Saint Augustine explained 
his theory of preaching and there he 
stated the objectives of a good sermon 
in Cicero’s words: “To teach people is 
necessary ; to delight them is a pleasure; 
to win them is victory.” Or more suc- 
cinetly: “Doceat, delectet, flectat.” 
That the Bishop of Hippo successfully 
followed the advice of the Roman orator 
is apparent in his longest as well as in 
his shortest sermons, because the faith- 
ful who crowded around him when he 
spoke (in the early Church, the preacher 
sat and his listeners stood) gave en- 
thusiastie proof of their appreciation 
and went away enlightened and con- 
vinced. 

What did Augustine preach? Sacred 
Scripture. Immediately after his or- 
dination he begged Valefius, his Bishop, 
to give him the leisure needed for the 
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study of the Bible which he declared to 
be the priest’s indispensable weapon in 
the conquest of souls. Throughout his 
busy life he often repeated his plea for 
more time to study Sacred Scripture 
because with the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews he believed that the 
word of God is “living and efficient and 
keener than any two-edged sword.” 

In the twentieth century, as well as in 
the fourth, there seems to be little op- 
portunity for that deliberate and slowly 
paced study of the Bible which Saint 
Jerome told Saint Augustine “calls for 
so many books, such silence, and above 
all—peace and tranquility.” 

So it is with mounting pleasure that 
many will turn the pages of the Rever- 
end J. G. MeGarry’s* Sermon Notes on 
the Sunday Gospels. This little book is 
not designed to replace any of the stand- 
ard commentaries, nor does it contain 
sermons ready-made. Rather it is a 
quarry of challenging thoughts, epi- 
grammatic statements, and vivid illus- 
trations that can be used to help any 
audience the more easily to assimilate 
truth. The comments for each Sunday’s 
pericope are between 1000 and 1500 
words in length. The explanation of 
the text is brief; what is secondary or 
irrelevant is ignored. Points of appli- 
‘ation are many and the “alms of image 
and parable” abound. 

The author, who is professor of Pas- 
toral Theology at Maynooth, has 
limited his exegetical comment because 
he feels that a fullness of discussion 
would not be expected “from a work in- 
tended primarily for the preacher.” It 
is his aim to suggest what may be either 
compelling or significant in bringing out 
the contemporary message of the Gos- 
pels. He has introduced quotations 
from such widely differing authors as 


* Sermon Notes on the Sunday Gospels. By 
Rev. J. G. McGarry (Clonmore & Raynolds 
Ltd., Republie of Ireland, 1953). 
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Saint Jerome, Tertullian, Saint Bernard, 
Crashaw, Newman, Leo XIII, Brown- 
ing, the Curé of Ars, Lagrange, Morton, 
ete. The works cited range from books 
of exegesis and apologetics to history 
and literature; from F. Prat’s The 
Theology of Saint Paul, to Dorothy 
Sayer’s The Man Born to be King. 

The pattern Father McGarry has 
chosen is flexible. The first sentences 
usually give the background of the 
Gospel. Then ideas are suggested that 
are intended to link the important les- 
sons in the passage with the content of 
the hearers’ minds, to arouse in the con- 
eregation an active interest rather than 
a merely passive receptivity. Some ex- 
amples may illustrate this. At the 
multiplication of loaves: “Note the four 
gestures of Christ, looking to heaven, 
giving thanks, blessing, breaking, ex- 
actly as at the Last Supper.” On the 
‘First Sunday of Lent: “The grace we 
are promised (in certain temptations) 
is a grace of flight (the grace of a Dun- 
kirk, we might have said a few years 
ago), not the grace to fight.” On the 
little understood Gospel of the Third 
Sunday after Easter: “Note what Christ 
says: not ‘your sorrow will give way to 
joy later on,’ but literally ‘your sorrow 
unto joy.’ What was 
thought to be sorrow becomes joy; the 
materia is the same, but Christ turns the 
water of suffering into the wine of joy.” 
On the Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost: 
“Nlotorists who have ever had a break- 
down in a remote place and seen cars 
pass by without stopping will appreciate 


will become 


what the Samaritan thought of the 
priest ... who cleverly gives him a wide 


berth.” On the Twenty-second Sunday 
after Pentecost: “The Pharisees were 
not a political party, but primarily a 
religious one, a party of the Centre, 
midway between the revolutionary 
Zealots, who advocated violence to- 


wards Roman domination, and the 


Saducees, a conservative party of the 
Right, who did not believe very deeply 
in the theocracy and aimed at ‘making 
the best bargain’ with Rome.” Finally, 
these thoughts from Saint John Chrys- 
ostom in a discussion of the unjust 
steward: “The rich man is not the man 
who owns a great deal, but the man who 
gives a great deal.” And: “Do you 
want to get rich? Have God for your 
friend and you shall be the richest man 
alive.” K. Suuuivan, R.S.C.J. 


Theology Outline for the Laity 


The idea of “Theology for the Laity” 
is an excellent one, but its practical im- 
plementation encounters major difficul- 
ties. One of these has been the absence 
of texts which do not forfeit theological 
precision and outlook, yet at the same 
time provide the simplified approach 
required for lay understanding. Such 
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texts cannot be mere English transla- 
tions or even adaptations of the Latin 
treatises used in our seminaries, though 
obviously works of that nature are not 
without their value. Outlines of Moral 
Theology® deserves the highest possible 
recommendation; it ably fulfills the 
hope of its author that it might serve as 
a text for group courses in Moral The- 
ology for the laity; it is a well-indexed 
reference work for priests and seminar- 
ians who may want to review a tract or 
check a point already covered more 
completely in the formal seminary 
courses. For those who are acquainted 
with the well-deserved reputation of its 
author, Reverend Doctor Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., dean of the school of 
Sacred Theology at Catholic University, 
it is sufficient to note that the clarity 
and science of Outlines of Moral The- 
ology are equal to the usually high 
standards of Father Connell’s teaching 
and previously published writings. 
To his recommendation, this reviewer 
-would like to append a few observa- 
tions, some of which express a personal 
preference rather than warranted criti- 
cism: 


1. The value of the “Outlines” for 
group work will vary in propor- 
tion to the previous training and 
intelligence of the lay (or re- 
ligious) participants and the skill 
of the leaders. The author 
rightly insists that the guidance 
of a trained theologian be sought 
for best results in study. Some 
portions of the book fairly shout 
for scientific analysis and de- 
tailed development. Obviously, 
this is proper to outlines and no 
fault of the author who, himself, 
warns readers (p. ix) that a full 


Z 5 Outlines of Moral Theology. By Very Rev. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D. (Bruce, 
Milwaukee, 1953), pp. xii and 247. $3.75. 
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course in Moral Theology would 
require several volumes. 

Father Connell has decided de- 
liberately to restrict references 
almost entirely to a few principal 
sources: Scripture; Denzinger; 
the Code of Canon Law. 
Teachers of Theology for the 
Laity and most students will miss 
the convenience of specific refer- 
ences to useful works in English, 
other than the doctoral disserta- 
tions occasionally cited. 

The manner in which Equiproba- 
bilism is favored by the author 
(certainly his privilege) and 
recommended to readers will not 
appeal to probabilists. It is very 
difficult to accept as conclusive 
the statement that Equiprobabil- 
ism is “the system which leads to 
the greatest proportion of correct 
judgments in matters of con- 
science” (p. 47). And to allege 
that “nowadays most theologians 
are either probabilists or equi- 
probabilists” (p. 44) is similar to 
the claim that most Americans 
prefer a dessert of ice cream or 
‘anned peaches. 

Only a few ambiguities mar the 
otherwise masterful job of the au- 
thor in treating the major truths 
of Moral Theology in clear and 
concise fashion. For example, 
the librarian who might be ex- 
cused from the condemnation for 
retaining forbidden books (p. 80), 
could not therefore presume per- 
mission to read such works. Per- 
manent sexual impotence, given 
as an example of a diriment im- 
pediment of divine law (p. 226), 
might have been explained more 
fully in the later treatment of the 
impediments in particular. 


Avoysius J. Weusn, S.T.D. 
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Mexican Muse tellectual titan.” The Tenth Muse 
evaluates for the English-speaking the 
amazing attainments of Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz. The author gives a compre- 
hensive bibliography of sources used 
and has throughout her book quoted 
from these sources to verify her own 
statements. In the Appendix she has 
included an unusually full selection, all 
in Spanish, frem the poetry of Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz. From a per- 
sonal standpoint, the reviewer feels that 
since this is the first biography of The 
Tenth Muse written in English, it would 
have enhanced the volume considerably 
had the author given the poems in 
translation. 


Franchon Royer® has published a 
very readable and interesting biography 
of Sor Juan Inés de la Cruz. The pub- 
lication of this biography, entitled The 
Tenth Muse, is an event in the publish- 
ing world. It is the eagerly awaited, 
first biographical sketch in English of 
Sor Juana Inéz de la Cruz, the famed 
Mexican nun poetess. It offers a new 
and an engrossing reading experience. 

Fired by the challenge of so rare a 
personality, the author presents a vivid 
picture of this seventeenth century re- 
ligious who is the pride and the love of 
Mexico. 

Franchon Royer draws a compelling 
picture of the religious woman who in- M. L. Owens, S.L. 
deed was what the author calls an “in- 

(St. Anthony Guild. Press, Paterson, Noj. Reviews in Briefer Scope 


1952), pp. 179, frontispiece and eleven illustra- | 
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formation in Christ, Fundamental 
Moral Attitudes, and other works, de- 
tracts nothing from his philosophical 
reputation by the publication of his 
monumental Christian Ethics.* In this 
new volume, the author, with typical 
German thoroughness, systematizes his 
conclusions on the nature and origin of 
morality. This tremendous work will 
become a standard authority as the 
years pass and will become a “must” 
book for reference and consultation. 

The book is divided into two sections. 
The first is a detailed study of values. 
The second is a consideration of mor- 
ality both as to sources of moral good- 
ness and evil. 

Dr. Von Hildebrand intends the 
present volume to be concerned with the 
general philosophical features of mor- 
ality, and is planning a subsequent work 
to deal with a detailed analysis of 
specific features. The author draws 
heavily on his extensive knowledge of 
the New Testament and the lives of 
saints in the development of his thesis 
in the present work. 

ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


In writing of a rather difficult sub- 
ject, Sister Jean Dorey has produced 
a rare literary treat.’ Anyone describ- 
ing convent life in its various phases, 
takes on a task which would seem al- 
most herculean. However, with a very 
real sense of humor, the author has pre- 
sented convent life, not as a mysterious 
dark-room, but as rather an open book 
to be read by all and pleasantly so. 

Too many of our teen-agers have the 
mistaken notion that nuns are immune 
to most of life’s problems, temptations. 
*Christian Ethics. By Dietrich Von Hilde- 
brand (McKay, N. Y.), 470 pp. $6.00. 

* Shepherd’s Tartan. By Sister Mary Jean 
ayn O.P. (Thomas More Assoc., 1953). 
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and the petty failings of human nature. 
Without revealing boring details of 
community life, Sister has succeeded 
where many before her have failed. She 
has explained in a very light yet clear 
manner, the ordinary day-by-day exist- 
ence of those who, although garbed in 
many different colors and styles, live a 
common existence under the title of 
“Nuns.” 

Many a teen-ager, bold in appear- 
ance, is, Within herself, too shy to ask 
for information regarding convent life 
for fear she may be talked into commit- 
ting herself before her mind is definitely 
settled. The comparison of various 
communities is a very big step forward 
for it will aid greatly in destroying the 
insinuations of those who know not 
whereof they speak, that one order is 
better than another, ete., ete. All, in 
their respective way, serve one main 
‘ause, that of bringing the true knowl- 
edge of God to all, either through ac- 
tivity or through contemplation. 

Personally, I enjoyed Sister’s vivid 
description of various “hats” and the 
inevitable personal pride of each in “I 
like my own best.” 


If St. Joseph is considered the 
“hidden saint” among men, truly Saint 
Clare deserves the title of the “hidden 
woman saint.” It is only after’a very 
‘areful and complete reading of this 
work® that the average reader is in- 
spiringly enlightened as to the sublime 
heights of spirituality achieved by 
Saint Clare. Her’s was a mind so per- 
fectly attuned to the mind of God that 
her thoughts expressed have the aura of 
heavenly inspiration. Priests, religious, 
and laity who for many years have 
dwelt upon meditation books dealing 





Assisi. Published by Franciscan Institute, 
Bonaventure, New York, 1953. 177 pp. $2.75. 
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with the life of Christ as seen by many 
different authors, will find a new re- 
freshment in this book, the wealth of 
whose contents is a closer and intimate 
knowledge of what it actually means 
to love God. In treating of this very 
difficult subject the author has not for- 
gotten that the ascetical life is, at best, 
within difficult grasp of most of us. 


If it is true that the supernatural 
often raises natural and material con- 
likewise 
true that the natural ordering of life’s 
plan often relegates things supernatural 
to obscure and hidden meanings. 
Father MeSorley, in his narration and 
explanation of the life of the founder 
of the Paulists, Father Hecker,'’® suc- 
ceeds in making clear to the lay reader 
how one man, in spite of obstacles that 
may seem insurmountable to us, raised 
his natural feelings and desires to the 
highest supernatural realms. Father 
Hecker’s keen sense of humor brought 
His 
determination to establish a_ religious 
order whose sole aim would be to in- 
struct was a new and 
startling move at the time. 

JAMES DUNLEAVY 
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